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Bisuor GRUNDTVIG AND THE PEASANT HIGH- 
ScHOOL. 


All progress of mankind is made through the 
medium of noble men and women who have a 
clearer eye, a keener instinct, a deeper insight, a 
more prophetic spirit, than their contemporaries. 
The new truth is at first mocked at and laughed 


down; the prophet of the truth is frequently | 
| but poor, and, as our Grundtvig was the youngest 


crucified or stoned to death. Finally, after many 
struggles and defeats, the truth is allowed to lift 
its head and conquer the world; but it happens 
very seldom that the originator of the thought sur- 
vives to see his seed of words ripen into a bounti- 
ful harvest. That good fortune, though, Bishop 
Grundtvig enjoyed. After many years of struggle 
in vain, of desperate efforts and despair, he lived 
to see the day when the fruits of his work were 
ripe, and when his people exchanged the stones 
cast at him for blessings. 

Nikolai Fredrik Severin Grundtvig was born on 
the eighth of September, 1783. His father was « 
Lutheran clergyman; his mother descended from 
the noble family of Skjalm Hvide, very renowned 
in Danish history. His grandfather had four 
sons and seven grandsons, all clergymen. There 
was strong and healthy blood in his race. It was 


| the church during the service. 


| the open window. 





| to keep him, as well as 
| or not. 
| joked with his mother on that account, but she 
| answered courageously: ‘‘If my last button shall 
' go, my boy shall be brought up a minister.” 
| Grundtvig himself tells us that one of his earliest 





e 
told about his grandfather, Otto Grundtvig, that 


_ the people of his parish had the bad habit to sit in 
| the saloons and drink on Sunday morning, before 


they went to church, and then to go to sleep in 
Their minister 
preached against it several times, but in vain. At 
last, one Sunday morning, he went to the inn 


| himself, and of course found his parishioners sit- 


ting with their beer-cans rounda long oak table. 


| The priest reproached them; but then a big 
_ fellow, called Jens Long-Knife, arose and asked 
| the minister if he would keep quiet, or wanted 
his mouth shut up with a knife. 


The minister 
tore open his priestly gown, showed his bare 
breast, and exclaimed: ‘Stab, if you please!” 
Jens did not dare do it. ‘‘ Coward, you are, who 
dare threaten but not stab,” the priest cried, and 
with these words he snatched the knife, flung it 
toward the floor, so it broke, took the big fellow 
by the neck, and threw him headlong out through 
The other church members 
fled in amazement, and the clergyman stood alone 
on the floor as a victor. 

Our Grundtvig had inherited the bodily strength 
and courage of his grandfather. His parents were 


child, the question arose whether they were able 
his brothers, to books 


The bishop, a relative of the house, 


remembrances is his mother sitting in the corner 
of the sofa with her long pipe in her mouth, after 
the fashion of that time, smoking and driving 
into him the first rudiments of our earthly wis- 
dom, very patiently, because the boy proved slow 
and dull of comprehension. When he had reached 
so far that he could read, he read the bible and 
the history of the church, and Martin Luther 
became his hero. Grundtvig’s home was a very 
pious one, and he speaks always with great rever- 
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ence of his earnest father and his kind and noble | 


mother. 
to Jutland, the mainland of the Danish kingdom, 
to the teacher of his elder brothers. 


as the eye could reach. And here he learned to 
know by personal experience the needs of the 


When nine years of age he was sent over | 
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Grundtvig laid now all his stress upon studying 
the treasures of olden times. He desired to stay 


_at Copenhagen, but was compelled, from lack of 


Nature im- | 
pressed him here very much: brown heath, inter- | 
spangled with few verdant cultivated spots, as far | 


Danish peasants, and love for them rooted deeply | 


in his mind. 

In the year 1798, he was sent to the Latin school 
at Aarhus, one of the old towns of Jutland ; but 
the school was a very poor one, which tried to 


extinguish all the youthful enthusiasm and child- | 


like imagination of its pupils. Grundtvig lost 


asked these two questions: 


there all his former interests, learned to smoke | 
and to play cards, and to make fun of religion, as | 


the spirit of the times ran. His only enjoyment 
was to read fairy tales for the journeymen in the 
shoemaker shop, where he lodged. 


Grundtvig | 


graduated in 1800, and studied theology, because | 


his old parents wished so. 
had finishéd his studies, with the best results. 
But meanwhile events had taken place which 
exercised a mighty influence on him. 
were: the bloody battle in the harbor of Copen- 


In October, 1803, he | 


These 


hagen, 1801, and the lectures of Henrik Steffens at | 


the university, 1802-3. 


Denmark had tried to 


keep itself outside the wars that raged in Europe | 
at that time, but England would not allow its | 


free-trade, and attacked the Danish fleet, April 1, 
1801. 
aroused the old warlike spirit of the people, and 
the Danish and Norwegian sailors maintained, in 
a glorious way, their fame of being good warriors. 


The cannonade and the smoke of powder | 


That day two poets were consecrated to work for | 


the glory of their fatherland—Grundtvig and 
Oehlenschleger. 
incense to the vain spirit of the times; now 


money, to go to the island of Langeland, as pri- 
vate teacher of the children of Captain Leth, 
whose very educated and high-spirited wife led 
irundtvig to study modern German philosophy, 
represented by Fichte and Schelling, and to read 
Goethe, Schiller, and Shakespeare. The young 
man’s spirit was still like an empty vessel, recep- 
tive to all that was poured into it. He preached 
very often, while at Langeland, first in the com- 
mon esthetical manner about flowers and birds, 
but after a while growing sterner and sterner. He 
** Have we righteous- 
Have we faith?” and the answer 
**None of them!” 

That the spiritual conditions of this island did 
not suit him, we may see from the answer he gave 
one of the residents there. The man asked him: 
** How do you like our island? is it not a Canaan?” 
‘Yes, itis,” Grundtvig replied, ‘and the Canaan- 
ites are not yet expelled. They still live here.” 

In 1808, he returned to Copenhagen, and lived 
as a teacher. In silence he prepared himself to 
become a reformer in literature and science and 
religion. In 1808, he published his famous ‘ The 
Mythology of the North,” a book so original in 
its views and so full of spirit and thorough knowl- 
edge, that it is an intellectual feast to read it, 
though the reader may not on all points agree 
with the author. In 1809-11, appeared ‘Scenes 
from the Destruction of the Warlife in the 
North,” a series of dramatic scenes of great 
strength and beauty. The historic-poetical view, 
laid down in this book, is, that a people is only 


ness? Was: 


| . . . 
able to continue the exploits of their forefathers 


Both of them had before burned | 


they changed, and bathed their minds in the | 
refreshing waters of the old Scandinavian history | 


and mythology. Their intention to dig out and 


bring into daylight the rich treasures of old was | 
still more strengthened by the visit of the Nor- | 
wegian author, Henrik Steffens, who had become | 


a German professor. He told his awdience, with 
glowing enthusiasm, that what they read and 


wrote and exalted to the very heavens in Copen- | 


hagen, was only German and French trash. 


If | 


they wished to know what poetry meant, they | 


ought to read Shakespeare and Goethe, and if 
they wished to know what life meant, then they 
ought to look on Jesus Christ as the centre of all 
history. 


when the original spirit of that people is over 
them and works in them. It is an idea peculiar 
with Grundtvig, that every nation has its represen- 
tative and protecting and inspiring angel, dwelling 
with God. 

But soon events occurred that drove the young 
enthusiastic prophet from his historical studies, 
and placed him in the midst of the religious con- 
test. His father grew old and would be obliged 
to resign his position, if he could not get an assist- 
ant. He applied to his son, because he did not 
wish any of the other young theologians, who were 
rationalists. Grundtvig did not feel any desire to 
go back to his native town as a poor assistant, as 
he then had a splendid career in the capital before 
him, but at last he yielded. He had first to prepare 
his admission sermon, and so he did. But never 
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had he any foreboding of what a bursting power 
that sermon would be, and what a turning point 
in his life that event would become. Before we 
speak of this sermon, we must, however, in a few 
words picture the condition of the church at that 
time. ‘The rationalism of the eighteenth century 
was well-meaning, but devoid of spirit. The 
hearts of the higher classes were moved by the 
miserable condition in which the poorer classes 
were left, and there arose a strong and earnest 


desire. all Europe over, to lighten the burdens of | 


the peasant and the laborer, and to educate them 
to become useful citizens. The philanthropists of 
that day saw that they had to commence with the 
rudiments of instruction: teach the people how to 
keep their houses clean, and get fresh air in their 
stables, and how to prepare and till the soil. 
And the church followed the same track; instead 
of preaching about God our Father, and Jesus 
Christ our Savior, the ministers of that day spoke 


of how to dry marshes, and how to build barns; 
! 


how to plant potatoes, and how to vaccinate the 
children. In their eagerness for the progress of 
the people in material welfare, they quite forgot 
that the poorest wretch has also a soul; has a 
spark of spirit longing to break its chains, and 
that this spirit needs nourishment, needs especially 
to be bedewed from the eternal source of religion. 


No wonder that people ceased to go to church, or | 


only went there to take a divinely-authorized nap. 
Grundtvig himself tells, that he in one place in 
the country saw an altar picture very indicative of 
the conditions of the people. It represented Jesus 
in Gethsemane; Jesus himself was lost in the mist 
in the background, but in the foreground lay 
all the three apostles who had accompanied him 
sound asleep, with hymn-books or bibles under 
their heads. It was necessary that there should 


come a reaction, a protest against this misuse of | 


religion. It came in Norway through the peasant, 
Hans Nelsen Hauge; in Denmark, through Grundt- 
vig. He was preparing his admission sermon for 
the pulpit, and while he wrote it and looked at 
the state of decay in which the church was, that 
church from which the common people in vain 
sought comfort and relief, then he wept “the first 
pious tears he had shed for many a year.” He had 
chosen for his text: ‘* Why has the word of God 
vanished from His house?” And his answer sounds 
thus: ‘‘ Because the ministers of the gospel believe 
that they can lay another and better foundation 
than this one: ‘Jesus is Christ.’” And he con- 
tinues: ‘If we share our time’s contempt and blind- 
ness for the heavenly light, let us, then, not be so 
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| the whole world. 


| but quiet enthusiasm. 
| cially the Prophets; he sang the hymns of Luther 


/ commence and succeed? 
_ from that extravagant time called ‘‘ New Year’s 
| Night,” a remarkable inspired poem. 


audacious and insolent, that we appear as inter- 
preters of Christianity, and soil the Holy Place. 
But if we are true Christians, oh, then, let us not 
be down-hearted and ask ‘ who will believe our 
word?’ but let us, full of confidence, exclaim 
with the apostle: ‘ Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God.’ Let us, like men, 
brandish the powerful sword of the word against 
sin and unbelief, without minding the thoughtless 
mockery of our contemporaries, without fearing 
the compassion of those who believe themselves 
to be sensible. Let us, with all the feelings that 
may burn in our hearts, give to the people the 
glad tidings, and, lifting our eyes toward Heaven, 
whereto our Lord ascended, try to win ‘citizens for 
the Kingdom of God.” 

Grundtvig preached this sermon to empty walls 
on the seventeenth of March, 1810, but afterward 
he printed it, and it made quite a stir. That a 
young student dared to speak in’such an impera- 
tive way! The whole clergy of Copenhagen be- 
came enraged. They circulated an ‘address of 
censure,” and it was signed by all clergymen in 
the capital. But one of them had put this satir- 
ical note to his name: ‘‘ Old Fabricius does not 


| feel himself hit!” The young reformer had one 
| friend at least. 


3rundtvig got a reproach from 
the university, and therewith the affair seemed to 
be ended. Not ended, though, because it gave 
Grundtvig’s mind quite another direction than 
hitherto. One afternoon in the fall of 1810, he sat 
in his chamber reading the history of Prussia by 
Kotzebue; but then he stumbled over an expres- 
sion which turned his blood into ice. The author 
had called the cross of Jesus Christ ‘‘ the withered 


| cross.” Grundtvig jumped to his feet, flung the 


book on the floor, and felt himself filled with such 


_a power from Heaven that his only desire became 


to take up the struggle for the cross of Jesus 
Christ against all those paltry mockers, against 
He felt a lion’s strength in 
him; he had received his mission as a reformer. 
In a couple of months he was possessed by a proud 
He read the Bible, espe- 


and Kingo; he prayed and meditated. How 
should a reformation in our days of ink and pen 
We have a poem left 


But sud- 
denly his enthusiasm came to an end by that ques- 


tion, ‘Are you yourself a Christian?—have you 
| the forgiveness of your sins?” ‘That question fell 


like a rock upon his breast, and he came near 
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losing his wits. He shut all his books and hurried 
home to his old father, like a sparrow which seeks 
the protecting roof during the storm. Here he 
grew calmer after a while; but instead of throwing 
the gauntlet at the feet of the world, he dedicated 
himself to the scarcely noticed work of a country 
pastor. He married, and through his young 
beautiful wife he became acquainted with another 
of the great poets and authors of Denmark, Bern- 
hard Severin Ingemann, who remained his faithful 
and devoted friend through many years. In the 
autumn of 1812, the German professor and min- 
ister, F. V. Reinhard, died in Dresden — ‘‘ the 
last through and through Lutheran Christian 
among the'celebrated learned men of Germany.” 
On that occasion Grundtvig wrote another of his 
glowing sermons, which was translated into the 
German. The renowned physician, Jung Stilling, 
who had translated his admission sermon, and had 
said, ‘“‘This lovely young man I wish to know 
better, and to press to my heart, God bless him! 
It is such men we need now!” —he greeted this 
second printed sermon with the same enthusiasm. 
“*Once more a sermon with marrow in it!” he 
exclaims. ‘‘People turn up their noses at the 
fact that a young man will act thus, but when the 
old people are silent, the young must cry out, if 
they have courage. The Lord said to Jeremiah, 
‘Do not say, I am too young to preach’ —and 
a man like Grundtvig, whose lips God has touched, 
may well speak.” 

At the same time Grundtvig performed his duty 
as a country pastor. He published some historical 
books and wrote poems, treatises, and several 
articles for Danish periodicals. 

In 1813, Grundtvig’s father died, and he was left 
without any employment. He retired to Copen- 
hagen and tried to breathe life into the dead bones 
there. But all the ministers denied him their 
pulpits, except one in the outskirts of the city. He 
preached there for two years without any recom- 
pense, but at last he was compelled to give it up 
entirely, and now he deeided to be silent and wait 
until he was sought for. Meanwhile he would 
bury himself in his books. The year 1814 forced 
him out of his retired and obscure life. The 
enemy stood in Holstein in order to compel Den- 
mark to give up Norway to Sweden. The stu- 
dents of the university wished to join the army as 
volunteers, but they could not agree upon the 
right way to do it. The majority seemed to be of 
the opinion that the students should form a sepa- 
rate troop, which should promise to fight until the 
last man.fell, and by their example arouse the old | 
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warlike spirit of the people. A meeting was 
alled, and this side of the question was pleaded 
with great ability. Then Grundtvig arose and 
asked for leave to speak. Ile urged that the stu. 
dents should spread all over the country, and, by 
the enthusiasm which filled them, raise the whole 
people to a fight for freedom and fatherland. He 
ended his speech with these words: “If you go 
the way you seem to have chosen, then I will 
say, fare well! but, by Heaven, you fare ill!” His 
mighty eloquence stirred the meeting to such an 
extent that Grundtvig’s opinion was carried bya 
tnanimous vote. The resolution, however, had 
no practical results, because the miserable peace at 
Kiel, January 14, 1814, was made before the stu- 
dents left. Norway was given up to Sweden with- 
out a blow. Grundtvig mourned, and 
took refuge in his books. The following five or 
six years he worked immensely. He was very 
seldom in bed—only screwed down the lamp a 
little during the middle of the night and leaned 
back in his arm-chair and shut his eyes for a while, 
From this laboratory he sent out projectiles of all 
possible kinds: poems; treatises—political, relig- 
ious, and historical; sermons, ete. From 1816 to 
1819, he published a_ periodical — Danne - Virke. 
But his first love, the study of the old Scandina- 
vian history, received the benefit of his greatest 
efforts. From 1818 to 1822, he published his orig- 
inal translations of the old history of Denmark by 
Saxo Grammaticus, and of the history of the old 
Norwegian kings by Snorre Sturleson, and of the 
old Gotic poem of Beweolf. King Frederik VI. 
had bestowed upon him a small annual salary, 
which enabled him to publish all these books. 
The second of February, 1821, the king told him 
he would give him the vacant parish of Prest6. 
Grundtvig did not like to leave the capital, but 
he did not think it prudent to oppose the wish of 
his benefactor, and so he accepted the call. All 
the clergymen of Copenhagen rejoiced at getting 
rid of this troublesome police-master and endeav- 
ored to outdo one another in offering him their 
pulpits for the farewell sermon. But their joy 
lasted only a short time. Grundtvig did not 
feel at ease in the country town, and next year he 
returned to the capital. The king had offered 
him the pulpit of the Savior’s Church, at Kristians- 
havn, one of the suburbs of Copenhagen. Ife 
found the situation the same—the people absorbed 
in quite other interests than religious ones, the 
church empty, the state church fettering him. He 
felt that he could not keep up his enthusiasm and 
courage in this dull state of affairs; he felt the 


sword’s 
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despairing in standing alone erying like John 
the Baptist out in the wilderness. ‘Then one day 
two of the most learned young men paid him a 
yisit and asked him to become a co-laborer with 
them in a theological periodical they intended to 
publish. Their names were Dr. Rudelbach and 
Jakob Lindberg. This offer came as refreshing 
dew on his dry soul, and he consented. ‘The peri- 
odical existed for four years, but Grundtvig was 
joint editor only the first half of the time, because 
he then, as always, was placed under censure. He 
was not able to write tamely enough or after the 
fashion of the time. His treatise about religious 
liberty Was suppressed, and its last part appeared 
first in 1866, when Denmark got a free press. 
But there awaited him a more violent fight than 
this. 

The young Professor H. N. Clausen had pub- 
lished an excellent, ably-written, but rationalistic 
book called ‘‘Catholicism and Protestantism.” 
Within a month, Grundtvig finished his counter- 
manifesto, ** The Protest of the Church,” and in 
one week this book appeared in three successive 
editions. People spoke of it on the streets, in the 
houses, learned or unlearned alike. This book 
was the most furious attack on the religious state 
of things that Grundtvig ever made. He says him- 
self that he, by this little book, intended to force 
the authorities to investigate, whether he or his 
opponents were supported by the existing church- 
laws. In later years he disapproved of many utter- 
this book. Grundtvig compassed his 
designs, but the result was not in his favor. He 
was sued for libel, and after a violent and harsh 
literary fight, in which almost all elder and 
younger leading men partook, Grundtvig was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of about sixty dollars, to 
pay all the expenses of the trial, and to remain 
under lifelong censure. Now he knew what he 
wanted to know; but at the same time he felt that 
he could no longer remain a minister in a church 
whose authorities agreed with the enemies of 
Christianity, as he styled it. But what to do? 
What to live upon? His pen was under control, 
his mouth closed. He spoke to the king about 
the despairing conditions of the state church; but 
the king answered, ‘I cannot do anything in 
that respect; 


anees in 


I have kept you up as long as I 
could.” Should he resign? He had wife and 
children. His wife saw how downcast he looked; 
and one evening she said: ‘‘ Dear husband, I see 
what makes you suffer: you are anxious for wife 
and children. But do not mind us; only act trust- 
fully, as God seems to demand of you. He will 
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know how to give us bread.” These words turned 
the scales, and Grundtvig resigned as a minister, 
the twenty-sixth of May, 1826. 

He was now again a free man, but his only 
income was three hundred dollars from the public 
fund, on account of his translations of Saxo and 
Snorre. Poverty opened its door to him, but his 
confidence in God was not in vain. Among his 
younger friends was a man by name Gunni Busck, 
who was wealthy; and he sent him from time to 
time money-checks as a recompense for his many 
beautiful hymns, and thus enabled him to publish 
them. From this time we have many valuable 
historical treatises from his pen, and one of his 
chief works, his ‘‘ Sunday-book,” a collection of 
sermons in three volumes, perhaps the most origi- 
nal, thoughtful and powerful sermons the Scandi- 
navian religious literature possesses. One of his 
favorite ideas was that the Lutheran reformation 
ought to be continued, and liberty of faith and 
conscience carried through. 

In the year 1828 the king met him and asked 
him what he was doing at present. ‘‘ Nothing, 
your majesty,” Grundtvig answered, ‘“‘and I do 
not know what to do, unless it should please your 
majesty to send me to England to investigate the 
old Anglo-Saxon manuscripts there.” The king 
consented, and Grundtvig made three trips to 
England and studied the old Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts at London, Exeter, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
The fruit of these travels was ‘‘ Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Saxonica. Prospectus and Proposals of a Subscrip- 
tion for the Publication of the most valuable 
By that book he 
opened the eyes of the English public to the 
invaluable treasures they had stored unnoticed in 
their libraries. KRISTOFER JANSON. 

(To be concluded.) 


Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts.” 


THE POLITICAL CONTEST IN NORWAY AND 
DENMARK. 


The sentence which the “‘ High Court of the 
Kingdom ” in Norway has passed on the indicted 
ministers, is what might be expected when the 
composition of the court is taken into considera- 
tion, its majority being formed by the upper divis- 
ion of the Storthing, the Lagthing, while but a 
minority consists of judges of the Supreme Court. 
The ministers are not, as some expected, declared 
unworthy of holding any office. ‘They have only 
been sentenced to forfeit their position as ministers 
of state and to pay the cost of the trial. It is 
expected that three members of the cabinet will be 
merely fined as they have taken no part in the 
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main offense: to advise the king to use his veto 
against an amendment to the constitution, 
though adopted three times by the Séorthing. 


These are, the minister of marine, Mr. Johannesen, | 
who advised to sanction the bill, and Messrs. Hertz- | 


berg and Schweigaard, who, at that time, were not 
members of the cabinet. 


ferred with prominent officials, had family coun- 
cils with his sons, and finally appointed Crown 
Prince Gustaf Viceroy of Norway. He has given 
great evidence of his sympathy with the ministers, 
and openly shown his dissatisfaction with the 


popular party; but the talk about military prep- 


arations is probably exaggerated. The people are, 
as could be expected, perfectly quiet and waiting. 
The conservative minority of the Storthing, thirty- 


one members of the Odelsthing, have protested | 
against any change in the relation of the powers | 
of the state produced by the judgment of the | 
court, and the friends of the sentenced ministers | 
The question is | 
As the contest has | 


collect money to pay their fines. 
now: what will the king do? 


King Oscar sojourned | 
for an unusually long period in Christiania, con- | 





been conducted, it can hardly be expected that he | 
will call the leaders of the opposition to form a | 


new cabinet. 
no prospect that the king will follow the opinion 


of some ultra conservatives and simply oppose the | 


judgment of the court, which would be an open 


On the other side, there is certainly | 


breach on the law of the country, but it is to be | 
feared that he might oppose by appointing only 


other ministers of the same, or of a still stronger, 


conservative color. Moderate men of the ‘‘ Right” | 


hope that he will call either Professor Broch, who 


at present is in Paris as a member of the Interna- | 
tional Metrical Commission, or Mr. Richter, con- | 


sul-general in London, to form a conciliatory 
cabinet. The fact that the telegraph has not yet 


brought any message about the formation of a | 


new cabinet is, however, a bad sign. 


The whole manner in which the contest has | 
° ° aalcw | 
been conducted is eminently characteristic of the 


Norwegian nation. It has taken a long time, has 
from both sides been a fight as between lawyers, 
and has finaily ended in the court proceedings, 
long-winded, but with the expected result. 
already explained several times in this periodical, 


As | 


the contest is really, at the bottom, the same | 
which is going on in another Scandinavian coun- | 


try, Denmark, which, until 1814, as the mainland, 
was governed together with Norway. 
for a popular government is there conducted in 
the same quiet way, only; if possible, with still 
more sterility, and, in accordance to the national 


The contest | 


| 
| 
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character, with considerably more of mere talk- 
ing. It is of course entirely wrong to see in this 
movement something accidental, resulting from 
the influence of unscrupulous egoistic leaders, 
As the nation has developed, it has been impos. 
sible to avoid that the Danish popular party should 
be tainted by egoism, and that some of. its 
leaders suffer from the superficiality and conceited 
character of demagogues. It was quite natural 
to the peasant party in Norway to find several of 
its leaders in some petty lawyers, auctioneers or 
Lensmend, and schoolmasters or Airkesangere, 
who, in a certain way forming a lower, half-ofticial 
class, might be suspected of the desire to take the 
place of the higher bureaucracy. Such peculiari- 
ties are, however, of course, not to be considered 
as essential. A contest is really taking place 
between different classes of the people, as a result 
of the whole development, especially during the 
late absolute government. On one side stands the 
majority of the people, the peasant farmers; on 
the other side, the bureaucracy, educated in the 
Latin schools, As a result of its whole history, 
Norway has probably a still better class of yeomen 
than Denmark, while this latter, as the richer 
country, possesses more important classes above the 
peasantry. 

The spirit of the period and the present national 
development of these farmer countries will prove 
the necessity of governing them in accordance 
with the majority of the people. Such are the 
rights of the majority of the parliament, and its 
necessity is also already now sufficiently proved by 
experience. The writer of this article can speak 
from personal experience, as he made his first 
entrance in the Danish parliament by succeeding 
in forming, together with two other members, a 
party of ‘‘ Centre,” for some time comprising about 
one third of the members of the Lower House, 
and nearly all the moderate members of the 
farmer class. For some years, it was the means for 
the enactment of a series of important laws and 
for the quiet working of the political machine, 
until the sharp conflict between the great party of 
the ‘‘ Left” and the cabinet, which had no sup- 
port whatever in the popular chamber, took the 
ground away from this party and obliged it to 
dissolve during the fietce contest. It is in both 
countries the avowed purpose of the opposition to 
have the cabinet in accordance with the majority. 
The demand is often made in a very rude form and 
too much as a question of principle rather than a 
result of natural development; but there can be 
no reasonable doubt about the question itself. In 
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somebody must have the final decision, and any 
self-conscious and developed people will, in the 
end, demand a decision in accordance with its 
will. Government, itself, has no final foundation, 
except in the will of the people. In Germany, 
the people have been obliged to give in to the gov- 


ernment; but the system in vogue there can not | 
It is only peculiar | 


be recognized as true liberty. 
circumstances which have led the German nation 
to tolerate the system of the great war-chancellor. 


sciousness, and will by no means be satisfied with 
less political self-government than that enjoyed, 


not only by the western nations, but also by coun- | 
Even in | 
England the parliamentary system, according to | 
which the leaders of the majority form the gov- | 


tries like Italy, Belgium, and Holland. 


ernment, was an outcome of natural growth and 
proved necessary by practical experience. 
fore, Charles II and William of Orange formed, 


first, cabinets of coalition, and, later, a government | 


consisting purely of the leaders of the majority. 


It was practical necessity that brought the Earl of 
Sunderland to recommend the great Dutch king | 
to govern his new kingdom through the leaders | 


of the strongest party in parliament. He found 
it not only best for the king, but also the only 
way in which he could give the parliamént itself 
stability and capacity to work. 
proves to be not only the true way to form a really 
strong and efficient government, but also the only 
means of giving oppositions in parliaments a seri- 
ous and practical character. What we see at 


present in the Scandinavian countries, is just the | 
same which we formerly saw in the history of | 
The | 
difficulties are of a different character, but hardly | 
less than they were at the time of English religious | 
party strife and in the periods of political corrup- | 
That the realization of the parliamentary | 


other nations, and especially in England. 


tion. 
system necessitates considerable development, 
great concessions from all sides, and codperation 
instead of mere party strife, is only one reason 
more in its favor. It is doubtful, if not, in the 


modern monarchy, the king becomes stronger by | 
Manifold as are the | 
| assembly in Norway, the Storthing, which is only 
He must be dependent either upon the | 


the parliamentary system. 
functions of the state, he can only execute through 
others, 
popular institutions or upon a bureaucracy, and, 


everything taken into consideration, it is certainly | 
a question whether, for instance, the Emperor of | 


Russia, with his irresponsible and corrupt bureau- 
cracy and all the friction in the great obsolete 
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conflict between the people and government | 


There- | 


It also at present | 


| society. 
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state machinery, is not, in reality, less independ- 
ent and powerful than the Queen of England, with 
the well-balanced public power and whole self- 
governing commonwealth. 

Fully to understand the state of the Scandina- 
vian countries it must, however, be borne in mind 
that the actual difficulties are not between the 
kings and the nations, but rather between two 
classes inside of the people. When the kings are 


| opposing the popular movement they do it actually 
| as representatives of the conservative class. 
The Scandinavian race is more advanced in self-con- | 


They 


are influenced by and act according to the ideas 


_ of those surrounding them and the opinion of 


the educated official class. To overcome the 
difficulties nothing is more necessary than to 
bring about a good understanding between the 
two strata of the people. The state of society 
must be developed and changed. This is more 
important than any constitutional questions. 
These, too, may imply great difficulties. In 
Denmark, the universal suffrage is one of these. 
It is even a difficulty in a country where the 
mass of the people stands as high as in the 
United States, or is at least so in the great cities 
of the Union. It is, of course, a much greater 
difficulty in a country like Denmark, where the 
mass of the people, a few generations ago, was in 
a state of actual serfdom. It is, however, less dan- 
gerous in the quiet North with its large peasant 
farms and its Lutheran educated people, than it 
is in the South with its stronger passions, its small 
cultivators, and ignorant Catholic population. It 
must also be admitted that a somewhat different 
suffrage—as seen in Norway and Sweden—does 
not to any great extent change the character of 
the popular party, which in all three countries 
consists of the peasantry headed by the well-to-do 
peasant proprietors. Another difficulty is that 
feature of the present constitution in Denmark, 
that it embodies the differences in two chambers, 
the lower representing the peasant majority, and 
the upper, all classes and interests in the 
The whole legislative work is hereby 
largely made a kind of trading between the two 
houses where the result is often brought about in 
the last moment, in an entirely accidental way. 
It is certainly also true that the purely democratic 


divided into two divisions, might have need of 
some moderating element. It is very likely that 
the constitutions of both countries had been prof- 
ited by having one house embodying all interests, 
and, at the side of that, a kind of senate, state 
council, or chamber of revision, organized in a 








different way. Sweden, with its greater practice 
in freedom, has certainly also several constitu- 
tional advantages as, for instance, the good prac- 
tice to prepare the work in common committees, 
before the debates take place in the two cham- 


bers, rather than, as in Denmark, sometimes to - 


have a common committee after the two houses 
have taken incongruent positions; and, further- 
more, the Swedish system of common voting in 
questions as, for instance, in those of appropria- 
tion, where it is necessary that the two houses 
agree. The better balance and more practical work- 
ing of the constitution in Sweden must certainly 
mainly be attributed to the greater experience of 
the people and the state of the society, but the 
constitution is probably also in several ways supe- 
rior. The chief point is, however, not any consti- 
tutional changes, which it is also difficult to bring 
about; it is the working of the machinery, about 
which there is question, and where we certainly 
can find nothing better to recommend than what 
made England one of the freest and strongest 
countries in the world: to make use of the men 
who are the leaders of the people. Persons 
are often more important than paper consti- 
tutions. The lack of definiteness of the parlia- 
mentary system, or of the system of entrusting 
the offices of the king’s advisers to the leaders in 
the parliament, is itself a concession between 
systems, and can be executed in life in different 
forms; but this is rather an advantage in a period 
of transition and development. 

The question about a republic is not strange to 
the popular mind of the Scandinavian countries. 
It is not only raised by some few radical authors; 
it evidently at present occupies the popular mind. 
One reason for this is, of course, the continued 
contest between the powers of the state; another, 
which is not recognized at home, is the immense 
influence of letters sent from more than one mill- 
ion Scandinavians at present living in the United 
States; and the popular movement in Norway 
can especially not be understood if the immense 
Norwegian emigration is not taken into con- 
sideration. We do, however, certainly not hope 
that this question shall get any practical signif- 
icance. The republic is the ideal form of govern- 
ment; but it is now sufficiently admitted that the 
true republic has no need of the name, and that 
some of the best republics in the world are found 
at present under the name of parliamentary king- 
doms. Already Aristotle said, that Sparta was a 
kingdom by name, but a republic in reality, 
because the kings were only hereditary officials of 
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| or economy. 
_ like the Scandinavian, we can hardly spare any of 


| useless military expenses. 
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the people. England is at present one of the 
freest countries in the world, though aristocratic 
rather than democratic, with the queen mainly as 
a figure-head. It is true about the Scandinavian 
countries as about England, that it would not pay 
to abolish the monarchical form. ‘The real differ- 
ence would not be sufficiently great to warrant the 
trouble and disturbance of the change. The king 
is furthermore a connecting link between the past 
and present. The mass of the people is also still 
deferential enough in its habits, and in relation to 
the king probably even more than in England. A 
kingdom has its necessary disadvantages. It is not 
likely that the most fit person can be obtained in 
a hereditary way. Forms and formalities insep- 
arable from a monarchy favor snobbery. But it 
has just under the present situation again special 
advantages. The king is naturally a mediator 
between the different classes of the nation. As is 
the popular education in these countries, a pure 
democracy would, furthermore, not only be very 
disagreeable, but probably even impossible, on 
account of want of the necessary ability of govern- 
ment. Especially the foreign policy would hardly 
be taken good care of. Some democratic adher- 
ents of the Scandinavian unity consider a federa- 
tion between three republics to be most prefer- 
able; but we doubt very much whether any purely 
democratic government would be able to seize the 
right moment for the establishment of such a 
union. The tendency of the Norwegian democracy 
does not promise well in this direction. The pres- 
ent opposition between the different classes makes 
just the king more necessary as a power above the 
parties. If we would assume a pure unmixed 
democracy, as in the United States, we would cer- 
tainly find the greatest practical difficulties and 
impossibilities, different as is the education and 


_ practical development of the mass of the people; 


and even if we compare the American democracy 
to the government of northern Teutonic Europe, 
we find there no more order, true freedom, justice, 
As are the societies in countries 


the present social powers. We have need of the 
economical sense of the democracy opposed to 
We cannot spare the 
educated official class with its intelligence, honesty, 
and capacity for affairs. We have also need of the 


_ king representing the inherited order and balanc- 


ing the present social forces. It is true that, if a 


| new government had to be organized, it would 
_ hardly include the royal power, irrational in itself. 
| It would probably go as in France where the 
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republic was adopted, because the people after the 
fall of the empire were obliged to establish some 
form of government de novo. Even in England 
we do not think that a breach in the present order 
of things—let us, for instance, suppose that a king 
would actually oppose the well-defined will of the 
nation, what the English people, certainly, would 
not tolerate—would preserve such an institution, 
which really at present is an important form 
rather than an actual power. None of the pres- 


2 one ‘ . ° ° | 
ent royal families of Scandinavia has its power | 


founded on any long hereditary right. ‘The House 
of Bernadotte was, some few generations ago, 
called to the throne by the Swedish people. 


through treaty and parliamentary votes. Both 
King Osear and King Christian have a mission 


still more important on account of the party strife; | 
but they have to assist in the formation of a popu- | 
lar will out of these differences, not to oppose the | 


people. We should regret if any action of theirs 
should, instead of furthering the parliamentary 
system, bring into prominence the demand for a 
formal republic of abstract French character. 

We hope that the immediate political future of 
the Scandinavian countries may be worked out 
under the parliamentary system, even if experi- 
ments have to be made before a fixed practice, 
like that in England, can be formed. We admit 
willingly that the entire future of the people, also 
largely the political, depends more upon other 
real questions than on purely political forms or 
actions. The relative position of the classes of 
the people depends to a great extent upon the 
education. As one of the means of bridging 
over the gulf between the Latin-educated  offi- 


cals and the common-school-educated peasants, 


we recommend that the universities which have 
sufficient material means and mental capacity at 
their service should take it in their hands to edu- 
cate the common-school teachers, as well as all 
who want a higher education, and not, as now, 
be in fact mere schools for officials only. They 
ought to be more what the universities are in 
Scotland and in the United States; and they 
could very well at the same time preserve their 
present high scientific standing. Everything 
which develops the material interests of the coun- 
tries contributes also to their political future. 
Here stands in first line the valuable direct com- 
mercial intercourse with England which may 


be further promoted by a still more liberal com- | 


mercial policy. The finances of both countries 
are in such a splendid condition that they could 
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very well, while preserving such taxes as those on 
liquor and tobacco, entirely abandon the disturbing 
import duties. For the elevation of the lower 
classes we do not know more important means 
than emigration. We have no confidence in the 
propositions which also in these countries emanate 
from the modern tendency in the way of state 
socialism. In Denmark, both the government and 
private members have proposed to secure the old 
age of workingmen, by a kind of life-rent, partly 
us a gift from the state and partly as a duty 
imposed on the workingmen themselves. In 
Sweden, a similar proposition has been made by a 
prominent radical member of the parliament, Mr. 
A. Hedin. At all events, we doubt the results 
of any such measure, which rather lessens the 
responsibility and liberty of the individual. We 
believe more in the spontaneous economic move- 
ment, in such voluntary movements as that of 
emigration. ‘To show what réle it plays in rais- 
ing the wages and giving room where it is needed, 
it will but be sufficient to say that in large parts 
of the Scandinavian countries one fifth of the 
young men go to the American Northwest. The 
Scandinavian statesmen do not like that Lord 
Derby, Gladstone, and other English politicians, 
recognize the value of this movement. ‘They are, 
on the contrary, rather opposed to it for imagined 
patriotic reasons. Only few prominent men are 
now so far-seeing that they appreciate it, and it 
would at present be entirely impractical to pro- 
pose, what once was recommended by a member 
of the Danish Lower House, and what certainly 
would be one of the most remarkable means of 
elevating the workingmen: to introduce the 
English language as a discipline taught in the 
common English would not be more 
difficult than the present written language is to 
children, who in their homes only speak a local 
dialect; especially because the English language 
so much resembles the Scandinavian. ‘The people 
at home will hardly, at present, be able to under- 
stand how much it would contribute to enfran- 
chising the working classes, and would still less 
recognize that the elevation in wages, following 
the increase of emigration, is no real loss to 
the employers, because the ubility and capacity of 
the laborer is, at the same time, raised in a still 
higher degree. The development of the material 
welfare and of good popular institutions is probably 
also one of the best means to secure the outward 
independence of the Scandinavian nations. The 
present zeal of the upper class for costly and use- 
less armaments testifies more to honest and respect- 


schools. 
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able patriotism than to practical common sense. 
It would be better if their efforts were directed to 
an union between the three kingdoms, in which 
case there also would be question of the practical 
importance of a defense. We hope that these 
nations, which, in blood, in character, and in way 
of thinking, are so nearly related to the great 
Anglo-Saxon race, may preserve and develop their 
own national life. Looking at the situation from 
a distance, we regret more than anything 
a lack of Anglo-Saxon sense for progress and 
advancement, rather than infinite discussion and 
strife. N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 


else 





DANISH AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


When in the following the terms ‘‘ Danish lan- 
guage” and ‘‘Danish authors” are used, it must 
be understood that within them are included Nor- 
wegian language and Norwegian authors. For 
centuries, the language used in literature has been 
the same in Norway and Denmark; at present, the 
greatest Norwegian authors publish their books in 
Copenhagen, and undoubtedly in most of their 
works address a Danish rather than a Norwegian 
public. This is not done from any lack of love 
of their own nationality, but from the simple fact 
that of every thousand copies of their works six or 
seven hundred are sold in Denmark. That many 
modern, very young, Norwegian authors use one or 
another of the dialects of their country in vain 
attempts to create a peculiar Norwegian language 
is by no means overlooked; but this article treats 
only of style as it appears in the masterpieces of 
literature. So much only to prevent a misunder- 
standing on the side of the reader who is not 
familiar with these facts. 

If our hyper-esthetie forefathers, living in the 
first part of this century, had been told that style 
was almost entirely unknown in Danish literature, 
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their indignation would have been boundless; if | 


any of the Athenians of Copenhagen of to-day 
were told that the progress of Danish literature, 
so far as style is concerned, has been very small, it 
would simply be met with perfect indifference; 
and yet it is a fact, which cannot be concealed any 
longer, and which must be brought before the 
reading public, that language, as it has hitherto 
been written, and to a great extent is written, in 
Denmark, is too Joose in its composition to be ¢ 
true expression of thoughts and sentiments. The 
Danish language has no grammar, so to speak. 
What little of inflection it hitherto has possessed, 
modern advocates of phonetic spelling and gram- 
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matiql simplicity have done their best to destroy; 
and no linguist has so far sueceeded in laying 
down its rules of syntax. While a language like 
the English does not possess one dictionary, but 
scores of dictionaries of high linguistic and liter- 
ary standing, it is characteristic of the state of the 
present Danish language that it has not one single 
really good dictionary; and nobody in this, the 
most literary of the three Scandinavian countries, 
has even dreamed of laying down the principal 
rules for composition, An essay like Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s famous treatise on the philosophy of 
style would be such a revelation to the Danish 
public, that it would be read by few and understood 
by none, except those whose studies in foreign 
literatures have awakened a sense for this very 
important side of all literary work, 

The question may easily arise: Have the Danes 
no poets, no authors? Certainly they have; but 
what makes the Danish poets and authors is the 
strength of their thoughts and the power of their 
sentiments, by no means the choice of expressions 
in which thoughts and sentiments are embodied, 
In that subdivision of literature in which form toa 
certain extent is absolutely necessary—poetry—the 
Danes have been most successful. It is not too 
much to say that, with very few exceptions, good 
prose authors have not existed in Denmark and 
Norway up to the last thirty years; and the 
good style of men like I. P. Jacobsen and Georg 
Brandes is rather the product of a conscious effort 
than the outcome of an instinct grown and devel- 
oped through generations. It will be very difli- 
cult for the English reader to understand the pos- 
sibility of the existence of a literature in which so 
little attention is paid to those rules of composition 
which play so conspicuous a réle in all works 
recognized and admired by the English-reading 
public; and it may, to a certain extent, speak to 
the credit of Danish authors that they are 
able to make an impression on their people, and, 
when translated, even on foreigners, though suf- 
fering from this deficiency; but it makes also the 
task of the translator from Danish into any 
foreign language more difficult than can easily be 
imagined. It is remarkable to notice the differ- 
ence between the prose writings of Danish authors 
and their poetical works. While a poet like 
Oehlenschleger composed epics of a value scarcely 
equalled in German literature and only surpassed 
in English literature by works like Milton’s ‘* Para- 
dise Lost” and Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idyls of the King,” 
the same author’s prose writings are in a style 
which would hardly be tolerated in the composi- 
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tion of an American school-boy of fifteen years; | 


and Johan Ludyig Heiberg expressed the ideas 
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of Hegel’s philosophy better in the form of | 


poetry than in his essays on philosophy. The 
influence of the German language is evident in 
these works, which all suffer from long-winded and 
unclear sentences. Bishop Grundtvig eminently 
proved in his prose writings how loose and how indis- 
tinct the Danish language can be written. While 
the verses of this great reformer have all the 
toughness and distinctness which makes old Ice- 
landic literature so charming, his prose can only be 
compared to the talk of a baby. Not only are the 
ideas not at all arranged, appearing merely in 
the form and order in which they have been 
crowding in upon the brain of the author, but 
even each single impression savors so much of the 
child that it cannot be termed childlike, yet must 
be condemned as childish. An exception must to 
some extent of the sermons of this 
much admired man; his fervid faith, and his firm 
conviction that God had given to Denmark—and 
especially to the circle of Grundtvig’s followers— 
the mission to preserve true Christianity, gave a 
certain strength and force to his sermons and had 


be made 


a purifying influence on his language. The great 
political and religious party which now-a-days pre- 
tends to follow the maxims of Bishop Grundtvig is 
destructive to the development of a perfect and 
self-conscious style in Danish literature, however 
beneficent to the commonwealth their work may 
otherwise be. In their endeavors to be popular, to 
be easily understood by the common people, they 
drag the language down into the sphere of their 
andience instead of lifting them up to the standard 
of their education. It is of great interest to draw 
a parallel between a man like Professor Rasmus 
Nielsen, in Denmark, and Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
in England. Both of them have certainly worked 
to elevate their nation, but at no period in his life 
has the Englishman left that sphere in which his 
noble aim and his great culture placed him, and 
whence he spoke to his contemporaries like a voice 
from the clouds. The Danish professor stepped 
down to the level of his audience, became a 
light there, grew satisfied with this position, and 
forgot to return, with his audience, to those 
heights on which natural gifts and years of study 
might have placed him. It may seem exaggerated 
to attribute a dissimilarity like this to a greater or 
less respect fer rules of composition, and yet any 
one who has had oceasion to study this point 
will see how greatly a man is influenced by the 
language he suffers himself to use. ‘Show me 
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thy friends and [ will tell thee what thy character 
is,” runs a Danish proverb. Show me the words 
and expressions in which you embody your thoughts 
and sentiments, and I will tell you how serious, 
how clear, how self-conscious, and how effective 
you are and must be. 

This lack of respect for the strictest possible 
rules of composition is to a great extent caused by 
a misunderstanding of the elements which consti- 
tute a genius. Goethe said that genius was only 
a capacity for hard work. This is not the com- 
mon opinion in Denmark. ‘There, by a genius is 
understood a man who can reach great results by 
little work. It is said that the smaller the means 
employed the greater must be the mental force 
which produces an impression. Although this, to 
a certain extent, may be true, the danger of super- 
ficiality and hyper-idealism lurks in this opinion. 
Are the gifts of the man great, is he truly called 
to be a leader in literature, then his responsibility 
grows with his gifts, and he must feel, ought to 
feel, responsibility toward that language which is 
his medium in addressing the world. One of the 
few men in the Danish literature of the beginning 
or middle of this century who really was careful 
with his style, Sdren Kirkegaard, the Danish 
Emerson, said that a sense for the importance 
of details and apparent trivialities was necessary 
to make a good husband; he would undoubtedly 
have recognized that the same qualities are indis- 
pensable to a man of letters. It is undoubtedly 
due to the influence of the study of foreign liter- 
atures that of late years composition and style 
have been more and more recognized as means of 
art which no true literary artist can be without. 
The perfect construction and the terse language 
of Ibsen’s and Bjérnson’s latest dramas are 
undoubtedly a product of studies in French 
scenic literature, while the growing interest for 
the life and language of the lower classes, evident 
from the works of Drachmann, Lie, Kjelland, and 
Gjellerup, and the studied expressions in the 
masterpieces of I. P. Jacobsen, are inspired from 
the same source. Dr. Georg Brandes would never 
have been able to surpass Heiberg and Kirkegaard 
in style, had he not been educated in the school of 
Taine and Saint Beuve, and the admirable lan- 
guage of modern Danish philosophic authors is 
the product of a close study of Stuart Mill and 
Spencer; while Heiberg, Sibbern, and Bréchner 
had spoiled their capacity for writing clearly and 
elegantly by studying the suggestive but indis- 
tinct language of Hegel and Leibnitz, even of 
Feuerbach. 
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Here may be found the key to the lack of 
style in Danish literature. A small common- 
wealth must draw largely upon foreign countries, 
both in regard to leading ideas and to artistic and 
literary form. For centuries, Danish mental life 
was formed according to German fashion. The 
German monk Ansgar converted the wild vikings 
into proportionately pious pew-holders, if not 
church-goers. German monks and_ physicians 
settled in Denmark to a great extent. For years, 
the language of the royal court was German, and 
many laws and ordinances were originally issued 
in this language. At a later period, German 
poets, as, for instance, Kotzebue, were supported 
by kings of Denmark; and Baggesen and Oehlen- 
schleger, the two representatives of different 
poetical schools in the first part of this century, 
strove to acquire a name in Germany by writing 
several of their works first in the German language. 
Then arose the bitter political contest between the 
Danish and German elements in Sleswick, and the 
popular movement in Denmark became at once 
hyper-national. This emotion was strengthened 
first by the successful war of 1848-50, and after- 
ward still more by the imprudent war of 1863-4; 
and all the efforts of the leading men were at once 
directed toward one point: emancipation from 
German influence. But no revolution is possible 
in this world based on the divine laws of evolu- 
tion. During Jong periods, German language and 
German style had been considered worthy of imi- 
tation, and their influence is not yet overcome. 
The language of Hegel and Schiller has so many 
words in common with the Norse tongue that the 
fact was entirely overlooked that its construction 
of sentences and its intrinsic logic are entirely 
incongruent to the Danish;Norwegian language. 

The leaders of the national movement in the 
middle of this century were perfectly right in 
denouncing the study of German models, but 
they did not realize that another model had 
to be chosen amongst the foremost nations of 
Europe. They believed too enthusiastically in the 
power of the Norse element for developing a 
national style in literature and art, while it hap- 
pened that the small commonwealths of Denmark 
and Norway by-and-by unconsciously received 
their strongest impulses from a culture still more 
foreign to their whole naturel—the French. 
There are two reasons for this. First, France 
was, since the days of Napoleon I., the enemy of 
Germany; Denmark had, in 1801, 1807, and 1814, 
suffered on account of its irrational French sympa- 
thies; Germany was by leading men declared to 
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be *‘the serpent biting the heel of Denmark”, 
another Napoleon was reigning in France; and the 
facts were overlooked that he was an idiot, whose 
only advantage was a self-consciousness of his own 
defects, which his policy of ‘‘ silence” never 
betrayed, and that the Gallic-Roman character 
differs widely from the Norse. The other clement 
in the influence of French ideas and _ style on 
Danish intellectual life is the great ré/e which the 
Jews have lately played in the history of Den- 
mark. Although this race, unjustly suppressed 
for centuries, at present has its greatest strong- 
hold in Germany, partly on account of its num- 
ber, and partly because men like Lasker, La Salle, 
Heyse, and others, never have forgotten their 
Semitic origin, vet it is more related to the brill- 
iant but superficial character of the French nation, 
While the Jewish type contrasts with that of 
the Teutonic peoples, it is difficult to find differ- 
ences between the appearance of a French Jew 
and a real Frenchman. 
is possibly the greater because nothing betrays 


Their influence in France 


them as an immigrated race, and therefore the 
preference they show for French philosophy and 
French ideas is quite intelligible. But although 
Jews, born in Denmark, and enthusiastic admir- 
ers of France, at present play an unproportion- 
ately great role on account of an almost inexpli- 
cable lack of enthusiasm for true liberty and 
development on the part of the Danish people, it 
must nevertheless be that 
mistake was made by changing German models for 
French, the greater as the English literature and 
life was the one most suiting the national charae- 
teristics of Denmark-Norway. 

Up to recent years, the English language has 
in these countries been taught only to persons 
intending to pursue mercantile callings. The lan- 
guage of Shakespeare, Byron, Stuart Mill, and 


maintained a great 


Spencer is often spoken of as the language of 
merchants and brokers, while Zola’s Parisian jar- 
gon is baptized as the language of the poetry of 
the future. 
gruent with Norse, that an imitation of its style 


German life was already so incon- 


and rules of literary composition must prove de- 
structive to Danish authors; but probably more 
destructive is the present tendency to imitate 
French ideas and style. The Anglo-Saxon race 
is closer related to the Scandinavian, and espe- 
cially to its Danish-Norwegian branch, than is any 
other nation; and a thorough study of English- 
American literature, from Chaucer and Shakes- 
peare down to Swinburne and Tlowells, will 
prove of the greatest benefit to present and future 
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authors in Denmark and Norway. The request to 
them is not to adopt foreign ideas, but to place 
themselves under strict rules of composition. 
Shelley and Keats are superior to Christian Win- 
ther and Holger Drachmann, not only on account 
of the greater range of their poetical views, but, 
to a large extent, on account of their respect for 
clearness, perspicuity, and logic in single expres- 
sions. Walter Scott is no less naive, royalistic, and 
ridiculously patriotic an author than Ingemann, 
but his language is, in his best works, unequalled 
in English fiction. Although Emerson is too 
much influenced by that form of French composi- 
tion which is embodied in Renan, yet he is in 
style far superior to Sdren Kirkegaard, whose lan- 
guage, else so carefully prepared, is often marred 
by German phrases and constructions. Spencer 
and Darwin eclipse Bréchner and Steenstrup, not 
only in their breadth of view and freedom of 
thought, but also in loyal submission to the estab- 
lished rules of language; while the style of New- 
man, Stanley, and Beecher, cannot be matched 
by Martensen, Monrad, and Rérdam. 

When a man has a new idea to impress upon 
his contemporaries, he becomes an author, an 
artist, or a musician. He must choose for the 
earthly garment of his celestial ideas some definite 
form. Be his choice words, the effect produced 
by him will be strong in proportion to the care he 
takes in selecting and combining these. He must 
never forget that his poem, novel, essay, sermon, 
or whatever he may write, is to be compared to an 
army invading a foreign country—the reader’s 
mind—and endeavoring to conquer it. In actual 
and spiritual warfare, the time of wild hordes 
is passed. Only well-drilled and well-disciplined 
troops will be victorious. The fierce and cour- 
ageous mood of Algerian troops was conquered by 
Prussian discipline. And in literature, contempt 
for form and style will prove disastrous. But let 
a nation be careful in selecting its models. Not 
German armies, but Anglo-Saxon philanthropy, is 
conquering the world. In spite of a perfectly 
developed language, in spite of strict rules of 
composition, German literature has at present 
no influence to be compared to that of English 
literature. The reason is obvious. While France, 
as the country of revolutions, never will be a 
leader but for moments, both Germany and Eng- 
land-America tend toward the future through a 
never-interrupted evolution; but the spirit of dis- 
cipline is different, as are their armies. Germany 
is dogmatic, England-America is individual. The 
submission to strict rules, be it in literature or in 
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| other forms of life, is, with the German, a product 
| of commandments coming from without; with the 
Anglo-Saxon, the free choice of a free man. Hence 
| the difference in result. The world belongs to 
| Spencer’s and Matthew Arnold’s and Swinburne’s 
| England rather than to Hartmann’s and Hickel’s 
| and Heyse’s Germany. May Danish men of let- 
| ters realize this, and, by a closer study of the 
| Anglo-Saxon spirit, as revealed in its peculiar but 

pure and stringent forms, seek an alliance alike 
| advocated by the voices of blood and of clear judg- 
| ment. THORKILD A, SCHOVELIN. 








PAUL AND VIRGINIA OF A NORTHERN ZONE. 


FROM THE DANISH OF HOLGER DRACHMANN, BY TH. A. SCHOVELIN 
| AND FRANCIS F. BROWNE. 


(Continued.) 
IV. 

Time passed. TOnnes had been out on his first 
voyage with Captain Spang. 

‘The first trip will be a long one,” the captain 
had said. 

Then Tonnes had been confirmed, and had 
| passed the winter at home with the captain, study- 
| ing navigation. 
| This was his training-school; for the next year, 
| when he had been on one trip more, he was to 
| enter the real school at the capital. His calcula- 

tions he could manage; but what troubled him 
more was Nanna. 
When he had returned from his first trip, she 
had thrown her arms around his neck and kissed 
But this had never been repeated. On the 
day of his confirmation, when the captain had 
_ presented him with a telescope, his father with a 
silver watch, and Nanna with a hair chain for the 





| watch,—on the very day of his confirmation, she 


had appeared strangely shy toward him; and this 
_ shyness had continued all the winter through, while 
she went to be prepared for her confirmation, 
partly at the minister’s, and partly, to avoid the 
long distance, at the schoolmaster’s. Once in a 
while the child would suddenly reappear in both 
Nanna and 'Ténnes; they would begin to play, or 
to walk a short distance together, holding each 
other’s hands, until suddenly she would let go his 
hand and turn away her eyes; and often when he 
went to call on the captain, and had seen her 
sitting at the window, she had disappeared when 
he entered the room, and was not to be seen again 
while he stayed. 
Ténnes tormented himself with questions as 
| to how he might have offended her. At last the 
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family pride was aroused in him; and when she 
treated him so, he would treat her in the same 
way. They looked sour at each other; they quar- 
relled; she complained to her father,—this idol to 
whom she clung with an affection that increased 


as her skirts grew longer and her awakening | 


instincts showed her the breach growing between 
her and her playmate. 

The old man would laugh, or pretend to be 
angry at her complaints. Sometimes he would 
knit his brows and scold Tonnes; then burst into 
roaring laughter, and exclaim, while he wiped the 
sweat from his forehead: 

*“Go and be reconciled, babies! I am almost 
tempted to believe you two are really lovers, there 
is so much quarrelling between you.” 


Tonnes did not really understand him; neither 


perhaps did Nanna. But shealways left the room 
when her father had spoken to her in that way, 
and she did not return very quickly. 

At last it grew too hot for the boy; then fora 
week he stayed at home, in the company of the 


with Prussian in the boat. The smith had recon- 
ciled himself to his son’s new calling, and had 
grown a little more sociable with him; but habit 
is second-nature, and neither Jacob nor the dog 
could permanently dispel that cloud of monoton- 
ousness and moroseness which for so many years 
had hung over the smith’s sooty roof, and had 
almost robbed the boyof breath. The ship’s-boy 
was often oppressed by recollections of the days of 
the smith’s-boy. Sometimes direct appeals were 
made to him: 

‘You are drifting lazily around here!” snarled 
the smith. ‘‘ You might help me a little!” 

Then Toénnes disappeared with Prussian, and 
met a gloomy reception when he returned; and 
then he yearned for the red house with the green 
door. 

Life may sometimes be difficult even for youth. 

At last the winter was past. 

The week after Easter the captain was to sail, 
and Tonnes with him. But first Nanna was to be 
confirmed, on Palm Sunday. 

What a sunshine! The heavens were blue, cold 
in color, but fresh and pleasant to look at, with 
small white cloudlets drifting before the breeze. 
The birds sang in the naked branches of the low 
hedge around the churchyard. Standing about 
among the graves, with their duxus borders and 
the crosses fallen or still standing, were whisper- 
ing groups of young menand old men, waiting for 
the young confirmed girls to come out. 


| year, with some comrades near the gate. 
_ church service had lasted long: now at last it was 





| the small, low vestibule, from 


smith had come in his best suit of clothes, but he 
was taciturn and silent as ever. Old Jacob stood 


| beside him; he had donned a jacket of blue cloth, 
with very short tails and two shining buttons 


behind. He entertained the smith with his 
familiar ‘‘Oh, yes, certainly! Yes, why not? 
Well, well!” 

The smith now and then looked at Toénnes, 
He stood, dressed in his confirmation suit of last 
The 


over; the people felt a little cold, and rather tired 
from standing on their toes so long; and outside, 
where the sun was shining, the young folks were 
already whispering together. ‘Ténnes was silent. 

The smith kept his eyes on him. He had 
reason to be proud of his son. The suit of black 
clothes—this modern uniform for better or 
worse—betraying all the shortcomings of a bad 
figure, well suited the young man’s form. He had 


_ some of the slenderness of the youth, although he 
| had already begun to develope the broad shoulders 
silent father and old Jacob, or went beach-hunting | 


and the strong hips of manhood. When a boy 


| works at blacksmithing, but not for too many 


years, and afterwards becomes a sailor and climbs 


| the rigging, then his figure will be a fine one if 


the stock happens to be good. 

Tonnes, however, did not think of making com- 
parisons between himself and his comrades. Ile 
avoided his father’s glance, and looked steadily at 
which the old 
women were already pouring out. 

Now came the young girls. First there was a 
widow and her red-haired daughter, with tear-swol- 


| len eyes; then one couple after another, none 


of whom had much interest for Ténnes; and at 


‘ek we KS 


The boy’s heart beat vehemently. There came 


_ the heavy captain, flushed, burly, and broad, hold- 
| ing his daughter by the hand. 


Only once had Ténnes met her eyes in the 


church; and then she had immediately looked 


away. And here also she went by, with eyes down- 


| cast. 


Certainly this was proper enough. And yet he 
had hoped that she noticed his greeting. Now 
she had passed. In the black alpaca dress, with 


her light hair combed smoothly over the forehead, 


her hymn-book and handkerchief in her hand, she 
had looked very lovely, but almost like a stranger. 
Was it really Nanna? 

Tonnes stared after the slender girl, who con- 


tinued to keep her head bowed, even when out- 
The | side the churchyard. 
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In passing, the captain had winked with one of 
his eyes, and nodded very briskly to Ténnes, with 
an expression that might have said: ‘ Yes, here 
we are, and this is the way we look!” 


‘Well, don’t you want to go home?” asked | 

| company.” 
The | 
_ suddenly around and went into his chamber. 


the smith’s voice. 

Ténnes started from his 
churchyard was almost empty. 
Jacob were standing at the gate. 

The three went away together. 
to provide the entertainment. 

«There were a great many people at church 
to-day,” he remarked. 

“Yes,” answered the smith, morosely. 

“ And many nice girls, too.” 

«“ Why, do you talk about the young girls, you 
old spider? ” snarled the smith. 

‘Well, I may have my opinion, I suppose. 


meditation. 
The smith and 


Captain Spang’s little Nanna has grown to be | 
| storm had drifted by. 


really a nice girl,” ventured old Jacob. 


“Yes, and just as haughty as her father; it is | 


nip and tuck with them!” interrupted the smith, 


quickening his steps as a sign that the conversa- 
tion was ended. 

They reached home. Dinner was eaten amidst 
the same oppressive silence. After dinner, the 
smith took the Bible down from the shelf and 
handed it to Ténnes, to read aloud. 

Tonnes took the book and began reading at 
the first convenient place, while his thoughts were 
now in the churchyard and now in the captain’s 
rooms, 

*‘What is it you say?” interrupted the smith’s 
voice. ‘Can you not read the book any longer? ” 

Tonnes had made a mistake. He corrected 
himself, and continued. 

After a little while the heavy book dropped 
from his hands. 

“Is the boy either drunk or mad?” exclaimed 
the smith. 

“Nei” 
him. 

Father and son slood facing each other with 
knitted brows and trembling lips. 

Tonnes recollected himself. 

“You can read yourself!” he said, placing the 
book calmly on the table. ‘‘I have a headache.” 

“A headache!” muttered the smith. ‘It is 
something new that boys have headaches.” 

“Well, it is the case with me; and I will go 
out to get some fresh air,” answered Tonnes. 

“Youwill . . . Youwill? Well, you have 
certainly become a great fellow now, really a great 
fellow; you will soon, I suppose, become as power- 


The son arose. Old Jacob stopped 
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ful as the captain himself—the old rum-jug! If 
he can’t teach you anything better on board his 
vessel than to be forward and quarrelsome at 
home, then he might just as well keep you for 
good. For I shall find no more pleasure in your 


Ténnes glanced at old Jacob, and then turned 


Jacob let the smith scold on a little while. 

«You are too hasty with the boy—if I may give 
my opinion. In fact, you have no consideration 
for him; he behaves well . . . ” 

‘* Hold your tongue!” said the smith. 

They remained a while in silence. Then the 
smith took the book and mumbled through a few 


_ pages of it, while old Jacob smoked his pipe. 


Just then Ténnes passed through the room. 
‘‘Wait a moment!” said the smith. 
Ténnes paused and looked at his father. The 

‘‘ Where are you going?” asked the father. 

“] ..«. » I. . « J em going te 
Spang’s,” he said, decidedly. 

““Well,” muttered the old man. But he 
motioned to his son to wait a little, and arose 
and went to the closet in the corner, where he 
opened a drawer and seemed to be looking for 


| something. 


‘‘Here it is! You may give this to the girl,” 
he said, and let a small box fall into Tonnes’ 
outstretched hand. 

Ténnes looked at him with surprise. But the 
smith motioned him to go; and the son went away. 

He could not restrain himself when he got out- 
side. Prussian barked in his kennel; he silenced 
the dog, and opened the box. Inside were a 
heart and anchor and cross of red agate, held 
together by a thin gold link hanging from a silver 
chain. 

This had belonged to his mother— perhaps a 


marriage present from his father. 


The boy grew red—as red as the agate. Quickly 
he put away the box, and went on. 

Prussian sent a longing glance after him, but 
Tonnes did not look back. 

Captain Spang’s house was filled with guests. 
When the whole family, from near and far, came 
together on solemn occasions, it was something 
grand. Almost the entire well-to-do portion of 
the village had met together. 


Every room was in use. The women sat by 


| themselves, talking and drinking coffee; the men 
| smoked tobacco, drank punch, and told stories. 


Sometimes during these, a bearded head would 
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bend forward and glance into the women’s room, 
to see if anyone was listening. But they were 
too much engaged by themselves. Years had fled 
since they last had sat together as comfortably as 
to-day. 
hauling; and it got it. 

Tonnes felt dizzy from all that talking, and 
from the strong smell of punch and tobacco. 
Everywhere he was in somebody’s way; and at 
last he settled down in a corner, from whence he 
could see the captain’s flushed face in the middle 
of the circle of other faces just as strongly colored. 
The men laughed, knocked on the table, laughed 
again, and filled the room with thicker and thicker 
clouds of tobacco; while the different boots in 
turn pushed the spittoon hither and thither in the 
circle, as the pipes needed to be relieved of ashes 
and tobacco-juice. 

Tonnes would have given, he knew not what, 
if he could only speak two words to Nanna. But 
she was beleaguered by the coffee sisters; or when 
she occasionally seized an opportunity to come in 
and stroke her father’s shoulder, and lay her own 
delicately tinted cheek against his flushed face, 
then Tonnes lacked the courage to place himself 
in her way at the decisive moment. 

But this courage was not wanting in another 
young man, the captain’s first mate, who, with 
the second mate and some of the crew, had come 
ashore in honor of the day. This first mate was a 
bold curly-haired fellow, who evidently did not 
allow the world to trouble him much. He could 
drink, tell stories, manage his pipe, and pay com- 
pliments to the skipper’s nice daughter, all at the 
same time, without ever losing his balance. 

Tonnes caught all these compliments from his 
corner. Really, he could not say that there was 
anything insulting in them, but he was so entirely 
unacquainted with the world that he felt provoked 
at the ease of the other; it disturbed him that 
Nanna should listen, and that the old man did 
not close his mate’s mouth, instead of sitting there 
laughing and laughing and filling his pipe. 

Tonnes’ blood boiled. He was too modest to 
require that anybody should pay any attention to 
him; he only wished that not quite so much atten- 
tion was paid to Nanna. 


And yet she was the one about whom everything 


revolved to-day. It could not well be otherwise. 

The smith’s son felt faint from the smoke, and 
the smell, and the laughter, and the talking. He 
arose quietly from his corner, to leave. At that 
moment he saw Nanna go from the other room 
out into the kitchen. He stole out through the 
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green-painted main entrance, ran around the 
house, and went in through the kitchen door, 

His heart was beating, as he fumbled in his 
pocket for the box. 

‘Well, is it you, Tonnes?” said Nanna. She 
was looking for something on the shelf over the 
kitchen table. 

**T would like to give you something . . . [ 
mean it is father who . . . but do not show 
it to any one to-day!” 

** What is it?” asked the girl, curiously. 

“* Well, look yourself!” 

Ife opened the box. 

‘Am I to have this?” 
chain up before her. 

** Yes!” said Tonnes, beamingly. 

‘It is lovely. Thanks!” said she, pressing his 
hand. 

He pressed hers in return, and looked into her 
eyes. 

‘“More hot water for the punch!” cried the 
captain, whose head was in the doorway. ‘‘'The 
devil! I believe they are kissing eachother . . . ” 

Nanna hastily withdrew her hand, and bit her 
lip. 

‘Yes, Iam coming,” she said. But the happy 
captain was already gone—perhaps amusing his 
companions with this kitchen story. 

TOnnes grew blood-red. 

“Take good care of it!” said he, pointing to 
the box. 

She looked at him, and answered coolly: 

‘© Yes; I will take care of what I like. But 
what did you come out here in the kitchen for?” 

ToOnnes had nothing to answer. 

‘* Well, leave me!” said she, with that little 
frown which he remembered so well from former 
occasions. 

**Go!” said she a little milder. ‘I 
return to the others.” 

Tonnes laid his hand on the latch. He was 
waiting for one really kind word. But it did not 
come. 

**You are going in to your mate, I suppose!” 
said he, with trembling lips. 

** For shame, Ténnes!” 

“Yes, go! Ishallnot. . . 
the latch and stormed out. 

“Tonnes!” she cried after him, ‘ Ténnes! 
listen, listen!” 

He heard nothing. He ran, he knew not 
whither,—along the beach, through the sand,— 
until at last he grew tired. Darkness had set in; 
the stars were lit. He saw a red glare across the 


asked she, holding the 


”? 


> 


must 


” 


and he jerked up 
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sea: it was the rising moon. ‘Then he returned 
home. 

The smith and old Jacob were sitting in the 
room, with a candle on the table, smoking and 
chatting. 

“What! are you back already?” asked the 
smith, a little surprised. “Do you come away 
from a feast at the captain’s so early?” 

‘There were so many people, and it was so 
warm, and there was so much tobacco smoke, and 
they were drinking so much, and—I had a head- 
ache,” said the son. 

He went into his chamber. 

The smith looked at old Jacob. 

“The devil rides that boy; he is perfectly crazy 
to-day. Is it possible the captain has given him 
toomuch todrink? Then . . . ” 

‘No, no!” said Jacob, in a decided tone. 
walked as straight as a candle. 
something else.” 

“* Well—well! 
with him?” 

“Oh,” said old Jacob. ‘There might be 

. ahem! Well, yes... you see 
nothing is impossible!” 


“He 
No, it is probably 


What else could be the matter 


And the two old men continued smoking and 
chatting, while the smith now and then threw a 
glance toward the son’s chamber-door, 

“Well, now he is going to sleep, I suppose. 
Yes, let him sleep. 
since it must be so.” 


I wish he was at sea again, 


The smith’s voice was soft; softer, perhaps, 
than the son himself would have thought possible. 
Tonnes intended at first to light a candle; but 
he changed his mind. The moon had risen, and 
He tried 
He lay down on the 


shone in through the little window. 
to collect his thoughts. 
bed. 

That stupid lass, and the mate, and the captain, 
and the whole crowd over in that red house!) What 
did he care for allof them? He was but a smith’s- 
boy in their eyes. But he would not go out any 
more with the captain. For the captain had 
laughed at him; and he would never speak to 
Nanna again, for having looked at him in such a 
way. Oh, he knew perfectly well that she was 
haughty. Thesmith was right; but ‘Ténnes would 
go on board another vessel, an East Indiaman, and 
stay away many, many years, and pass his examina- 
tion in England, and come home a captain, and 
then he would not look at Nanna at all, though 
she were sitting at the window. . . . But then 
Nanna would have grown older, and perhaps be 
married, possibly to the mate. . . 
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The boy felt as if stabbed through the heart. 
He arose and looked at the moonlight on the floor. 
What was it that really ailed him? 

The moonlight could give no answer. 
could give him any answer. 
and dozed. 


Nobody 
He lay down again, 
Was he sick? 
No 


His head was heavy. 

If so, he did not understand his sickness. 
country lad of eighteen can do that. 

He fell asleep, and dreamed fitfully. Then he 
awoke, feeling cold. No, he could not possibly 
undress and go to sleep. He arose, cautiously 
opened the window, jumped out, closed the window 
silently, and stole around the village, by the brook. 


[To he continued.) 


THE Sroux WAR IN 1862. 


A LEAF FROM THE HISTORY OF SCANDINAVIAN SETTLERS IN 


MINNESOTA. 
( Conclusion.) 


The first white settlers in the town of Dovre, Kandiyohi 
county, were the Norwegians Lars Anderson and Sivert 
Anderson, both of them settling in the year 1857—the 
former farthest to the west. Soon after came Ole Hagen 
and Oscar Erickson, the latter the only survivor of the first 
settlers, and living in the town of Dovre. The Swedes 
Johan Baklund, Andreas Petterson, Andreas Lorentzen, 
and Magnus Anderson, took land simultaneously in the 
more eastern part of the same town, as did in town of Will- 
mar Andrew Nelson and Sven Svenson. The first gir] born 
of white parents in Dovre was Anna Anderson, and the first 
boy Erik Erickson. 

Of the murderous attacks made by the Sioux Indians in 
1862, the following is reported from this section of Kan- 
diyohi county. 

On Wednesday, the twentieth of August, in the evening, 
fifteen Indians appeared at the house of Oscar Erickson, 
The inmates, though accustomed to such visit- 
ations, became somewhat alarmed by the threatening looks 
of the savages. These made several attempts to get into 
the house, which were frustrated, without resource to forci- 
ble resistance, by the members of the four families living 
there. 

The Redskins retired to the woods near by, but came 
back the next morning asking for potatoes. A fearless 
Swede by the name of Carlson went out into the field to 
give them what they demanded, and they seemed satisfied 
for the moment. Shortly after, however, they reappeared, 
again calling fora fresh supply of potatoes, and at the same 
time wanting to see Mr. Sam. Foote, an American, as the 
name indicates. Carlson went out first, followed by Foote. 
A little while after the report of guns was heard. Carl- 
son was killed and scalped, while Foote, wounded by 
some buckshot, succeeded in retiring into the house, whose 
door at once was barred. The Indians then levelled their 
guns at the windows, behind which all kinds of furniture 
were piled up by the inmates, who at the same time briskly 
answered the fire of their assailants. Foote had the satis- 
faction of wounding two Redskins and killing the one that 
had taken the scalp of Carlson, He received, however, 
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himself a bullet in the breast. Oscar Erickson also being 
wounded (by a bullet in the abdomen), the wives of the two 
men took it upon themselves to return the fire. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the Indians withdrew, 
whereupon all, except the two prostrated men and their 
families, left the house. 

Early the next day (August 22) the savages were again 
at the house. Finding it yet occupied, they fired a few 
shots at it and left without doing further harm. 

The two women in the house, seeing several cabins on 
fire, and fearing lest the same fate be reserved for their own 
home, resolved—most reluctantly, of course—to go with 
their children to some other place, leaving their wounded 
husbands behind. 

The latter, thinking themselves almost on the point of 
death, did not try to detain their mates. These, therefore, 
set out with their children and arrived safely at Forest City. 

Ole O. Hagen was found dead on the road from Green 
Lake to his home, im section 32. He had tried to avoid 
bleeding to death by putting grass into the gaping wounds. 
At his house were found the dead bodies of Mrs. Olson, 
Frederic Olson, and Berge Bergesen. 

On the same day four Indians came to the house of Lars 
Anderson, section 19. They were well known to the fam- 
ily, by which they often had been friendly treated in differ- 
ent ways. One of them was called John. He could speak 
a little English. Each of them carried a double-barreled 
shot-gun. They shook hands with Anderson, and asked for 
some milk to drink, which he brought them ina pan. They 
drank it and handed back the pan, and he put it aside and 
passed out at the door. They followed, and shortly after 
two of them fired, and killed him instantly. Endre, a son 
of Anderson, had gone into the garden, on the request of 
the Indians, to dig up some potatoes for them, and they 
killed him, too. Ole, another son, was wounded in the 
shoulder, and fell behind the stove as dead. Guri and 
Britta, the daughters, aged seventeen and eight years re- 
spectively, were abducted. As it was dark already then, 
however, the Indians camped in the wood about half a mile 
from the house. In the course of the night the horses broke 
loose and ran away, and when morning came the Indians 
had to hunt for them. This interval the girls made use of, 
and ran off and hid among the tall swamp-grass, where after- 
wards a fruitless search was made for them by the Redskins 
and their dogs. Nor were the girls hurt by the bullets that 
came whistling through the rush. The Indians having 
left, the girls made haste to get away. 

They had subsequently, in section 26, a narrow escape 
from being recaptured; there they had to secrete themselves 
in a dense shrubbery. Travelling east from there for about 
twenty miles, they fell in with some Americans, who 
accompanied them to Forest City. 

Mrs. Anderson, the mother, had at the very outset of the 
assault taken refuge in the cellar together with a two-and-a 
half-year-old child. From there she witnessed the bloody 
tragedy being enacted in and around her house. She left 
her concealment at the earliest opportunity to get away 
from the scene of horrors. Having, however, been walking 
for a day and a night, she—to her great surprise—found 
herself only a hundred rods east of her home, her course 
having been a circuitous one. Here she almost stumbled 


over the body of her son Endre. She took all her dear ones 
to be dead. 


Yet, one more surprise awaited her—when she 
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opened the door of the house, she found her son Ole prepar. 
ing himself a dish of food. 

They now picked up what had been left undestroyed by 
the Indians, and, on the twenty-fifth, left the house in a Jeigh 
drawn by oxen. Passing by the cabin where Erickson and 
Foote had been left, and noticing the strange ways of the dog, 
they stopped and entered the house, where they found both 
the wounded men. They now changed their sleigh for q 
wagon, took Erickson and Foote with them, and started for 
Forest City, where they arrived on the twenty-sixth of 
August. 

As early as the twenty-first, the greater part of the settlers 
in town of Dovre had left their homes, taking alone with 
them their cattle, dogs, and such household articles which 
One of the 
attacked at Diamond Lake, on its way to Forest City. 

With the exception of Andreas Petterson and Johan Bak- 
lund, both of them Swedes, they all abandoned the cattle 
and arranged their wagons as a sort of barricade, behind 
which they took their stand. They succeeded in killing one 
Indian, whereupon the rest of the savages withdrew, carry- 
ing with them their dead comrade. Of the whites, Baklund 
and Petterson were killed. The head of the former was 
found in the’ read near by with its straw hat on. Petterson’s 
body lay not far off with two knives sticking in the abdo- 
men. He had been passionately addicted to the use of snuff- 
tobacco, and now the Indians had cut off the two of his 
fingers used in carrying the snuif to the nose, and, putting 


could be easily transported. Caravans was 


them in his snuff-box, left the latter in one of his pockets. 

What were the feelings of the settlers on meeting again 
with their dear ones from whom they had been separated 
during the days of horror, can more easily be imagined than 
described. Hardly a family but one or more of its members 
had been cithér killed or carried off into a state of sub- 
jection, in many cases far worse than death. The greater 
part of the houses in the township lay in ruins, the cattle 
had been abducted, implements and furniture stolen, and it 
took a long time before the last vestiges of the devastation 
were effaced. One thing is still remembered; the courage 
and firmness of Mrs. Anderson through which three human 
lives were saved from a terrible death. 

According to official reports, the number of the victims 
ran up toward seven or eight hundred, soldiers included: 
we are rather inclined to put them at about one thousand. 
Posterity, 
however, will give them credit for having fallen on a field 
far nobler than many of those stained by the blood of 
soldiers in actual warfare. They fell the champions of 
civilization against barbarity, and the people in Minnesota, 
now reaping the benefit of their sufferings and death, will 
preserve them in kind remembrance. Lours Pro. 


Their graves are adorned by no monuments. 


THE POPULATION OF DENMARK. 


The latest Danish census, of 1880, a very elaborate work, 
gives almost every desirable information about the popu- 
lation of the kingdom. A beautiful accompanying map 
shows that only the districts around Copenhagen, along the 
Sound, north of Copenhagen, and around Aarhus, in Jut- 
land, and the islets south of Funen are very densely 
peopled. Upon the whole, the population of the islands 
equals that of well-peopled countries in Middle Europe, 
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and even the heaths and moors of Jutland, once so sparsely 
settled, show a considerable progress as to population. In 
a former issue of SCANDINAVIA attention was called to the 
remarkable growth of Copenhagen and a few other cities 
compared to the country districts. A relatively new feature 
is the increasing emigration to the United States of a consid- 
erable number, specially of men in their best age; thus, dur- 
ing the last decade, at least forty thousand individuals 
emigrated from Denmark. This movement explains why 
the population of some of the most fertile islands has 
hardly grown at all, and also why, for instance, the dispar- 
ity in number between men and women has increased. On 
the other side, an immigration from Sleswick and Sweden 
into Denmark has lately taken place to such an extent that, 
for instance, in Copenhagen, whereto the Swedes mostly 
seck, one fifth of the glove and shoe makers, one third of 
the tailors, and a still greater proportion of the chimney- 
sweepers, etc., etc,, are natives of the brother country. 
During this century, the population of Denmark has 
almost doubled—from about one million to nearly two— 
although the increase for the last twenty years (1860-80) 
has been smaller than in the decade of 1850-’60 on account 
of the greater emigration. In the eighteenth century, the 
growth was very small. It fs supposed that, in olden times, 
the country was, at several periods, relatively well-peopled. 
The late Professor Velschow concluded, from a calculation 
based upon the division of the country into naval districts, 
Hafne, ¢.e., havens, that ‘the population during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries was not much inferior in number to 
that of the middle of last century. From the old division 
into Jlerreder, hundreds, originated in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, he put the number of individuals at that time at 
about two hundred and fifty thousand, each L/ered being 
supposed to contain a ‘‘ big hundred,” or one hundred and 
twenty full farms. Later, in the middle of the ninth 
century, we learn that at one time twenty-eight thousand 
vikings started out, and at several other times hosts of 
fifteen and twenty thousand, while always one warrior 
remained at home on each of the thirty-five thousand farms 
which are supposed then to have existed in the entire coun- 
try. From these facts Professor Velschow calculated a 
population of five to six hundred thousand freemen and 
three hundred thousand thralls, for the entire country, or 
about five hundred and fifty thousand freemen and thralls 
for the present kingdom. Until the the tenth 
century a great number emigrated to England, while during 
the latter part of the eleventh century a new increase of 
population took place, only for a time interrupted by the 
devastations of the Vends, inhabiting the southern coast of 
the Baltic. During the reign of Valdemar the Victorious 
(1210-1241) the population of the territory now forming the 
present kingdom of Denmark must, as stated, be placed at 
about one million, or the same as in 1810. Mr. Velschow 
based this calculation mainly on the cadastre of King Val- 
demar, a kind of Danish doomsday-book. The era of the 
Valdemars was succeeded by disastrous civil wars, by the 
black-death, and, later, by still other causes of misery, down 
until modern times. As stated, a relatively new factor has 
of late made its influence felt: the increasing emigration 
toward west of Danes; this time not as conquerors of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in England, but as co-laborers with the 
same race in the American Northwest—a movement of 
which probably only the beginning has yet been witnessed. 


close of 
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TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS, BY BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
LATED BY CLEMENS PETERSEN. 


TRANS- 


ACT V. 
DUNBAR CASTLE—FALL OF 1567. 


Room with a great hall behind it. A company of horse- 
men, dismounted, march up and form into tio rows through 
the hall to the middle of the room, holding their spears aloft, 
crosswise. Music. Enter BOTUWELL, armed cap-a-pie, to- 
gether with Tue QUEEN, tn riding suit and veiled. Botu- 
WELL leads her to a seat in the foreground, but she does not 
The leader of the horse brings the banner of Scot- 
The troops file away. The 


sit down. 
land and places it above the seat. 
Music CEASES, 

THE QUEEN (lifting her ceil). What does all this mean? 
We are surrounded on the road, together with our whole 
retinue? We are carried to your castle and placed under 
guard. 4 

BoruweELu (kneeling). Forgive me! My love has dared 
the highest. 

THE QUEEN. 

BoTHWELL, 


Earl of Bothwell, explain yourself. 
Give me now that you have pledged. 
THe QvEEN. What? You dare? 
BornweE.u. I only remind you of a promise once given 
me, and of many more which followed. 
THe QuEEN. Am I to understand that you will use 
force? 
BotuweE.u. I only beg you. 
THE QUEEN (sarcastically). 
behind you. 
BoTuweE.u (arising). This castle is yours, and all my 
men are your faithful servants, 
THE QUEEN (with determination). 


But with your soldiers 


Who wait on my 
pleasure? 
30THWELL, Yes, your grace. 

THe QUEEN (proudly). Then send them awa 
you. come never again into our presence. 
away from him), 

BotruweE tu (hesitating). 
your grace’s sake ; I shall do it the third time. 
will leave), 

THE QUEEN (stops him). Into exile? 
must be so! You cannot serve us any longer. 

BoTHWELL. What I have done to-day, I have done to 
protect your grace. 

THE QUEEN. To protect me? 

BoTHuWELL. To-morrow some one else would do the 
same. As a widow you cannot live safely any longer in 
this country. Every nobleman in Scotland desires to pos- 
sess the queen. 

THE QUEEN (passionately). 
savage with lust and cruelty. 

BoTHweE Lt (stepping forward). 
need defense. I am true to you. 

THe QUEEN. You have been so, Bothwell, and you 
could . . . No! you,too! . . . Go! 

BotHweEiuL. Don’t be afraid of me. You, the black 
dove of Scotland’s forests; you and I, we can fly together. 

THe QUEEN. There is something in you which strikes 
me with terror. 

BoruweEL.t. 


*, and 
Turns 


J 
( 


I have twice gone into exile for 
(Bows and 


Yes, it 


Scotland’s men are beasts, 


So they are, and you 


That moment you fled from me into the 
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dimness of the forest, your kiss threw a spark of fire into 
my soul, and that has been burning there ever since. 

THE QUEEN. Bothwell! 

BoruweE.u. Now I know but one thing, and I will but 
that. 

THE QUEEN. Oh, Bothwell! 

BorHweE tu (passionately, and kneeling). 
my wife. 

THE QUEEN (¢n consternation). What? I your 
Mary Stuart, of Scotland, James Hepburn’s 
ha, ha! (Bothirell jumps up). No, I didn’t laugh. 
is a grandeur in you which sometimes charms me. ; 
but sometimes as you stand there, I fear you. I 
fear you more than all the lords together. 

Botuwe ui. There may be reasons for that. 

THE QUEEN. Nevertheless, don’t try a contest with 
me. I am not strong now as I was when they murdered 
Rizzio, but I have another defense. What will my family 
say, What my people, what will all Europe say, if I am 
brought in here a prisoner, and come out your wife? 

BorHweii. And what will they say if Mary Stuart is 
alone with me as my prisoner, and goes out again without 
being my wife? 

THE QUEEN. 


You must be 


Ha, 
There 


Jesus Maria! 
(Pause). 


BoTHweE..L. Here is no choice. 

THE QUEEN. 
your thought? 

BoTuweE.u. Yes. 

THE QUEEN (slowly). 
between disgrace and you? How cold and vicious he stands 
there and waits. (With scorn). Oh, you fool! (Close to him). 
Out of this den where you have dragged me, I shall go 
either conquered or disgraced ? No, for I shall not go out 
at all. I have a courage you have not reckoned upon. I 
have the courage to die! and you, beware! 

BorHweE.u. But your son ? 

THE QUEEN (starts back). 
son ! 

BoTHuweELt. 

THE QUEEN. 
ber him! 

BoTruweE... It is for his sake you must choose. 

THE QUEEN. The only one in the world I love, and 
that he should be my ruin ! 

BotHweELu. Ruin ? 

THE QUEEN. His father gave me nothing but anguish 
and tears, and that the child should begin where the father 
left off! No, no! 

BotuweE.u. He is already in the contest. 

THE QUEEN (in great despair). Oh, no! 
sible ! 

BoTtHwE.u. He who guards the son, commands the 
mother. You profe it yourself this moment! And you 
must seek protection for your son. 

THE QUEEN. Is he, then, woven into my life like sin 
into love? All my faults I have escaped, and he, the inno- 
cent, shall be my fall! (Staggers). Thisis cruel . : 
Cruel! Oh, God, let me keep my reason. Such shock after 
shock, they will kill me at last. 

BotTuwe wt (svpporting her). 
upon me ! 


God have mercy upon me! This was 


And now there is no choice but 


My son? Oh, my 


Without any protection. 
Oh, holy virgin! Oh, I did not remem- 


It is impos- 


Mary, I am strong, lean 
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THe QvuEEN. When I was a child, I had so many 
hopes; when I was young, I was so happy; and now 
z (Looks at Bothwell and immediately regains her 
strength). No, this is living death! Rather take my child 
upon my arm and walk from here a poor woman ! 

BoTHwE.L. You will rob him of his crown. 

THE QUEEN. As if that were worth having ! 

BorHwE.L. No one on earth has a right to do such a 
thing, and, least of all, his own mother. 

THe QvuEEN. I will fight for him! 
against the whole world ! 

BoruwE._u, Not against me, for in that case I shall 
leave Scotland. But when I am gone, whom have you 
then ? 

THE QUEEN. Oh, why have I come 
to this country in which all have deserted me, all. (Sits 
down and weeps). 

BotuweE uu (looks at her for a while, 
Listen to me, my queen ! 
Look here—seventy names, 


Fight against you, 


No one! noone! 


and approaches), 
The best noblemen are with me. 
(Lays a doenment before her), 
They all declare that they do not feel safe about the queen, 
the heir apparent, and the country, unless the queen chooses 
a consort from among their own number ; and they have 
agreed upon me. 

THE QUEEN (after looking mechanically at the document, 
rises). And to these I shall confide myself ? 

BoruweE.u. Not to them, but to me. IT have them in 
my power. : 

THE QUEEN (after a pause). 

BotuweE wu (starts back). 

THE QUEEN (sits down). 
shall I turn ? 

BoruwE Lu. Be not ungrateful. 
for anything else but to fight for you ? 

THE QUEEN. 
But why you, too ? 

BorHwELL (rehemently). Twill tell youwhy! My his- 
tory is the same as that of all the others. I must either 
possess you or leave you. A third T cannot. But say I 
shall go, and God be my witness, I will go. 

Tue QuEEN. No, don’t leave me, Bothwell; I have 
none else. Oh, God! (Cries). 

30THWELL. My queen! Mary! (Aneeling). 
not reach you with one single word, 

Tuk QuEEN. What do you demand of me, Bothwell ? 

BoTHwELL (producing another document). This docu- 
ment is complete, as soon as you sign it. Then 
oh, trust me! then you are my wife before God 
and men. 

THE QUEEN. Promise to be good to me, Bothwell. I 
have suffered so much, and I have no more gladness left to 
me. 

BoTuwWELL. 

THE QUEEN (ith warmth). Yes, promise me to defend 
his young life and his kingly rights, for I cannot. 

BuTHWELL. I promise. 

Tue QuEEN. And promise never to refuse me_ his 
presence. 

BotuweE.u. I promise. 

THE QUEEN (takes the pen). Oh, for the many bright 
dreams, forthemany . No, I cannot. (Throws her 
head on her arms and sobs), 


BoTHweELu (rising). You distrust me. 


And you I shall trust ? 
Well—then trust no one. 

My God, my God! whither 
Have I used my life 


No, you were the only one. (Moaning). 


They shall 


You have your son. 
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Tur QUEEN (looking up). It is not from love that you 
do this. 

BorHwELuL. Not from love alone. 
you have the power, and I love the power because it is 
yours. Were it otherwise, I could do you no good. 
Darnley is enough. 

THe QUEEN. Peace be with him! Oh, will you do 
what he could not do Will you defend us ? 

BoruwELL. Hereafter I defend myself when I defend 
you. 

“ ‘Tue QuEEN. It is true. You cannot do otherwise 

(takes the pen). But what will my kinsmen say ; what the 

proud house of the Guises? No, no! (Lays aside the pen). 
30THWELL. Think of your son! 

Tug QUEEN. Yes, my son, my boy. Oh, God! Now 
he sleeps in his cradle, and knows not what his mother 
suffers for his sake. 

BorHweE.u, For his sake you must come to a decision, 

THe QUEEN. Yes, he is worth more than all my pride, 
and I will do it. God is my witness why I doit. (Takes 
the pen, and says with mildness while she signs). Now signs 
Mary of Scotland her doom. 

BorTuHwELL, (lakes the document, kneels down, and kisses 
her hand). Don’t cry any more, Mary, 

THE QUEEN. Oh yes, yes, yes! 

BoTHwELL, The tears you cry over me do no good. 

Tur QUEEN. I cry over myself. I am no queen any 
longer! Oh, now it is all over! Now it is all over! 

BorTHWELL. Those tears freeze to ice on my heart. 

THe QUEEN. Oh, could I cry out my whole soul, could 
Icry myself into eternity, tear after tear! Oh, oh! Now 
it is all over! Now it is all over! 

BorHweE Lu. No, now it shall begin. 
you will, and it shall be done. 

THE QUEEN. My first prayer to you is, let me be free 
to cry. 

BoTHweE.v (rising). I refuse you nothing, but (with 
low voice) you will regret it, 

THE QUEEN (looking at the banner). Scotland’s banner! 
Oh, how wretchedly have you protected me! You rearing 
lion, Why have you thrown me off 2?) Whither is your way, 
terrible one, since you cannot carry this light burden along 
with you? 

BotuweE.u. He shall carry you safely, for I shall be to 
you the rampant lion on Scotland’s banner, 

THE QUEEN. Oh, he has set his claws into my heart! 
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I love you because | 


One 


Ask of me what 


(Enter a horseman who delivers a letter to Bothwell, and 


lea rex), 

BoTnwEL. (after @ pause). 
Here is cause to cry. 

THE QUEEN ( feebly). 
than that I now suffer. 

BornweE.u.. But listen to this. (Reads). ‘‘To the Ear] 
of Bothwell, Duke of the Orkneys: In order to protect 
the Queen and the realm, we renounce any alliance whatso- 
ever with you. On the march to Dunbar Castle, in the 
name of the United Lords. Maitland, Earl of Lethington.” 
(Pause.) Yes, by all that is holy! They are traitors! 


Your tears are not lost. 


There can come nothing worse 


THE QUEEN (rising slowly, very pale). You said that the | 


lords... . 

BotuwE.u. They have broken their oath; broken their 
most sacred duty! But I will make them re- 
pent... 


THE QUEEN. Is this the protection . . . 


| 


| 
| 
| 
! 
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BorHwELuL. The ravens begin to gather. 
man who enters.) Caw out! 

Tue Horseman. All the fields are covered with horse- 
men, who gallop toward the castle. 

BoruweE wu. The bridges up! 


(To a horse- 


The horses ready! 
[Exit Horseman. 

THE QUEEN (in fear). Shall we flee? 

BotuwE._u. We must. But we will so return that the 
Devil himself shall not be able to shield them. That you 
meant, shrewd Lethington: I should clear the way and let 
you scale the fortress! That you meant, Scotland’s lords, 
to come first yourselves, but I rode a little too fast for you. 
Now will against will, with blow for blow! Now there is 
storm among the old crags! Up! you lusty Highlander! 
Leap into the drowsy valleys with song, and fire, and 
death! He who has the victory, has the queen and the 
country! 

THE QUEEN (sinking down on the seat). 
rible! 

BoTHwELL. On the same day that I have reached the 
highest, I do not give it up. I will gather troops where I 
have gathered them before; I will beat the enemy where I 
have beaten him before! Now Scotland’s lion is crouching 
to spring, and the forests are filled with the echoes of his 
roar. Now come, Mary of Scotland. To horse, and away! 
Behind the hills there grow spears! 

Tue QvuEEN. And more blood and more tears. 
is enough! 

BoruweE tt (starts back in terror). You will not follow? 
You will not fight? You will leave the country, your son, 
and yourself to the traitors? 


Terrible! Ter- 


No; it 


Enter a Nobleman. 


NosieMan. The Lords send a parley to challenge the 
Earl of Bothwell. 

BotuwE... Ho, ho! A combat with me? Yes, man 
after man, the whole rank through! (Exit nobleman). My 
heart likes that:—in the manner of our forefathers, on 
horseback, in arms against treason and lies, to thrust into 
the dirt who so dares step forward as an accuser, to have 
God's own judgment at the end of one’s lance, and fling it 
with scorn into the face of the rabble! You shall sit on the 
hill and look down upon that. 

THE QUEEN (with disgust), I will not see it. 

BorHwELL. Try not my patience beyond its measure! 
Remember I am now the only man in Scotland who cares 
to fight for your tottering throne. 

THE QUEEN. Beauty and strength have sometimes had 
power over me—rudeness never. (Pause). . 

Botuwe.u. Forgive me if my words are those of a 
rude soldier! Come with me! You will take the courage 
out of the traitors, for when you show yourself, you recall 
broken oaths and trampled down duties. . . . Siton 
the hill while I fight. 

THE QUEEN. No. 

BoTtHwEL.L. Dare you not trust your own cause? Or 
will you not trust me? Remember, we are judged accord- 
ing to our acts. He who shows the repose of an open face, 
he is right, say the people. Come with me. 


Enter a Horseman. 


HORSEMAN. 
BoTtHwELt. 
low. (Hait horseman). 


It wasaruse,my lord. They surround us. 
Traitors to the last! To horse! We fol- 
Now you must follow me further 
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away, and into greater battles, for by all that you hold dear 
on earth, if you are captured here, you reign not another 
hour in Scotland. 

THE QUEEN. I cannot rule this country. 

Botnmwe.i. But yourson. Your son. 

THE QUEEN. Cannot either. I have seen, though, in 
this hour, that he is as safe among the lords as with you. 

BoTHWELL. You forsake me after all I have 
dared and done for you? 

Tne QUEEN. You have taken your reward to-day. 

BoTHWELL. Oh, but this hand holds your crown. 
Trust it! In the highlands we will find Hamilton, Seyton, 
and many true Catholics. Thence we fall upon the traitors, 
and Bothwell has never yet lost a battle. Through- 
out your life you have half done all things; now do this 
one thing whole. 

THE QUEEN. Many good things I have left half done ; 
now I will stop half way in the sin. 

BoTHWwELuL. There is only one sin, and that is to lose. 
He who wins is right, for he makes the laws himself. But 
without you I cannot win, for I cannot raise an army with- 
out you. Shine on your white horse in front of the soldiers 
for one bright hour ! The rest I will do! 

THE QUEEN. Yow should not, Bothwell, have so 
soon destroyed my confidence in myself. 

BoTHwE.LuL. Oh, this cursed, irritating stubbornness, or 
selfish indifference, or whatever it is! You play a poor 
game with your life at stake. But how beautiful 
you stand there in your defiance, you sphinx. . . . I 
will carry you off by force! 
me ! 

THE QUEEN. 

BoTHwWELL. 


You shall be saved, and save 


Try it! 

She has yet strength that I cannot 
bend ! And they are already in the court- 
yard. Oh, Mary, hear me for the last time! In 
me twinkles still a star for you with me blows 
still a favoring wind. Give me your hand for a 
rush after fortune! (She shakes her head). The 
noise comes nearer. I willtry it alone. Not every 
man drowns who jumps into the sea from the sinking 
ship. But to youa day shall come when you will 
repent of having let go your grip on the strong swim- 
mers . when behind your prison windows you fol- 
low the birds that fly across the hills, and think of 
me; . when you listen, trembling, to every step that 
echoes in the hollow hallways, whether it brings a message 
from Bothwell, a message from life, a message from 
revenge. And if it does not come, you shall sit 
there, waiting and waiting, till you grow old and 
wan. Then you can curse Bothwelland say: He 
was the revenge, the revenge of all your faithlessness. 
(Cries of ‘‘ Bothwell!” are heard from below.) Yes, I 
come ! Shall I see you nevermore, you crowned 
siren with the golden-starred mantle round your shoulders ! 
You have sung me down into the abyss. How many more 
shall be hurled down there in your name, you always wed- 
ding robed ! I ought to kill you before I go, for 
no one must have you since I can not. (The cries are 
repeated.) I come, I come! To see you never 
again ! Oh! (He rushes to her and embraces her). 
If now we could both die and never sepa- 
rate ! No; life and freedom, and hope with them ! 


[ Exit. 
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THE QUEEN. The eagle left the nest. 

him was ruin; without him is ruin. Now, I must soon be 
through with Scotland, I think not one more 
friend and nothing more to do. (Bothaell’s voice is heard 
from below, calling: ‘‘Come with me, Mary! come !”’) us 
I hear them those who will take my 
crown. But I will not give it up, not for all the 
tortures of the world. They can take it, that is one 
more sin ! Thus all is ended |! Oh, my freedom and 
my crown. It is too early for us to separate. I have still 
strength to bear you up! But I shall use it for 
resistance. They can take everything from me, but they 
shall not subdue me! They shall be compelled to say, that 
though I could not rule my fate, I can at least bear it. (Will 
go. The door is opened. The guard marches up and forms 
in two rows). 


come 


Enter Morton, Lrnpsay and two Noblemen. 

Linpsay. Your grace, we come in the name of the 
assembled lords to 

Tue QuEEN. Youare welcome, my lords. I knew that 
you would hasten to the protection of your queen. The 
faithful Morton and Lindsay, so full of fine regards 
where are my other protectors, my brother Murray and the 
valiant Lethington ? 

Liypsay. They are here, your grace. 

THE QUEEN. 
such men ? 

Morton. We have orders to 

THE QUEEN. To place yourselves at my com- 
mand! That order you have from God. On your noble 
swords stands written: For God, King, and Scotland ! 

Linpsay. If it be your grace’s pleasure, we would 
escort you to 

THE QUEEN. Our faithful men. We shall 
follow you! What more is left us besides our royal person : 
our royal right, none can take from us, for we have it from 
God by birth! We are ready. Honor to 
the queen! (The officers lower their swords, the guards place 
theirs crosswise. Exit all). 

(Pause). 

(Enter from the left, Murray, LETHINGTON, and many 
Noblemen). 

Murray. My lords, Mary Stuart has surrendered her- 
self to the lords of Scotland. I know that she will be 
received and treated with that respect due to a royal per- 
son and a woman. 

Aut. Yes. 

Murray. But I know also that from this day, Mary 
Stuart has ceased to reign in Scotland. 

ALL (stronger). Yes, yes. 

Murray. Long live James the Sixth, king of Scotland. 

Au. Long live the king! 

Murray. In his name and in the name of the govern- 
ment which the parliament of Scotland will establish, I 
hereby take the royal banner of Scotland 

(As he approaches the banner, Morvon, Lrnpsay, Knox, 


How safe Scotland’s queen feels among 


| and much people enter). 


Linpsay (forcibly). Stop! 

SEVERAL. John Knox, and the people with him ! 

Lrypsay. Silence! Knox speaks. 

Knox. The people heard that something was to be 
decided here about Scotland, and they want to have their 
voice heard. 
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Tue PeorpLe. Long live Knox! 

Knox. What Scotland’s noblemen have done to-day, is 
surely for good, because everything is for good. But on 
this day they shall not lay their hands, unclean from the 
fight, on this banner, It is not Murray’s, not Morton’s, not 
Lethington’s,—it is Scotland’s, the sign under which Scot- 
land shall come out victorious from all its misery, for the 
rampant lion is the power of the Lord. Thus I take the 
banner in the name of His Church, and bear it before the 
people. (Takes the banner.) 


CURTAIN, 
NOTES ON GREENLAND. 


The northern part of East Greenland was early visited 
by Henry Hudson and many Dutch explorers in the seven- 
teenth century ; by the Danish whaler Volquart Bohn, an 
alderman of Oster Dixum, Fohr Island, in 1761; a region 
of several degrees was described, in 1823, by Will. Scoresby, 
Jr., and another district was, in 1824, visited by Clavering 
and Sabine. Later explorings were made by whalers, as, 
for instance, Captain Haake, Westermeyer, David Gray, 
ete., and by the unfortunate German expedition, in 1869. 
The region around the seventy-eighth degree was visited, in 
1670, by the Hollander Lambert. The southwesterly winds 
reigning during the summer and the strong current which car- 
ries the ice out of the large fiords into open sea, make landing 
possible. The explorers met with native tribes living here, 
and found some vegetation and, of animals, the musk-ox. 
South of the seventieth and sixty-ninth degrees, the diffi- 
culties begin. Here it was that Baron Nordenskidld, last 
September, broke through the ice, and thus accomplished 
what others had vainly attempted. He landed in a fiord 
near Cape Dan, north of the sixty fifth degree, and named 
it *‘ King Osear’s Fiord.” If, as some suppose, Cape Dan 
is the Herjolfsness of old, Nordenskiéld considers this fiord 
to be the haven of Sand, mentioned in olden times by 
Ivar Baardsén as ‘ generally used by Norsemen and 
traders.” Two piles of stones serving as landmarks, the 
ruins of a house, and the potentilla anserina (gasurt) grow- 
ing amidst the ruins, testified to an habitation of old Scandi- 
navians, In modern times, nobody except Nordenskidld 
landed on this coast. David Danell, who in 1652 was sent 
out by Henrik Moller, the director of the Danish custom- 
house, was probably nearer land—at sixty-four and a half 
degrees—than any one else. Other attempts were made by 
the celebrated Dane Paul Loévenérn, in 1786, and later by 
his two lieutenants, Egede and Rothe ; by Jules de Blosse- 
ville, who in 1833 disappeared with his entire crew ; by 
Leopold McClintock, and, farther south, by the Americans 
Colonel Shaffner and Mr. Allan Young, in 1859-60, for the 
sake of a transatlantic telegraph project ; later, in 1863 and 
1865, by the trading expeditions of Anthony Gibbs & Son, 
of London ; and finally, in 1879, by a Danish navy oflicer, 
Captain Mourier. 2 

Different reasons are given as to why the eastern coast 
of Greenland is ice-bound. Captain Normann, of the Dan- 
ish marine, maintains that the ice gathers together because 
the ocean between Iceland and Greenland is here com- 
paratively narrow, at one place not much more than one 
hundred and fifty miles wide. It must be the region of the 
sea mentioned by the old Norsemen who relate that they 
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sometimes at once could spy the ice-mountains both of 
Greenland and of Iceland. The ice is still more packed 
along the coast by a current going in northerly direction at 
a distance from the coast of forty to fifty minutes (according 
to Nordenskiéld). Another Danish officer, Captain Wan- 
del, also calls attention to the less depth of the sea here, 
three hundred yards against twenty-four hundred farther 
north. The immense outflow of ice from the polar sea is 
varried out between Greenland and Spitzbergen ; arriving 
at the Street of Denmark, between Iceland and Greenland, 
the ice masses are screwed together, and the large icebergs 
often strand on the shallow ground. Originally three or 
four hundred miles in width, the ice-stream dwindles down 
into a hundred, often even twenty, miles before reaching 
Cape Farewell, the southern point of Greenland. 

The Danish Captain Graah visited, in 1829-30, the south- 
eastern coast until the island of Danebrog; he travelled 
inside the band of ice under great difficulties, and lived 
mainly like an Eskimo, This part of the country is at 
present carefully explored by an expedition under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Holm, travelling, in summer time, in 
Greenlandish woman boats. It is, however, also proposed 
to send out other expeditions in strong ships, capable of 
breaking through the ice, either near Cape Dan, where 
experienced navigators, like Captain Carsten Bruun, think 
it probable to repeat Nordenskiéld’s feat, or, farther 
north, between latitude 70° and 72°, from where then 
small expeditions should start, provided with woman- 
boats and dog-sleighs and prepared on sustaining them- 
selves by hunting. Such an expedition-—a vessel explor- 
ing the coast in summer time, and small inland 
expeditions over-wintering—is recommended by a royal 
committee in Copenhagen, which in late years has taken 
great interest in Greenland exploring ; it consists of Mr. F, 
Johnstrup, professor in geology at the university ; Mr. W. 
F. Ravn, late minister of marine, and Mr. H. Rink, late 
director of Greenland. It can, however, hardly be expected 
that the Danish parliament will vote the present unpopular 
cabinet the sum necessary to such an enterprise, which, at 
present, will hardly be undertaken except by private men, 
An expedition by Nordenski6ld is mentioned as possible. 

It is by many considered an open question whether 
traces of old Norse colonies will be found in this country, 
situated so close to the old republic of Iceland. Norden- 
skidld believes still in the reports received in Southern 
Greenland about ruins of houses found on the east coast, 
and about the European look of the Greenlanders living 
there ; and he also expects to find a milder climate, caused 
by the before-mentioned warm current, a branch of the 
Gulf Stream, while Western Greenland is chilled by a cold 
south-going current. 

The Laplanders of Nordenskidld’s party discovered in 
the middle of Greenland two ravens flying first in one and 
then in another direction. This is regarded as an indication 
of the existence of regions not covered by inland ice, as 
ravens always live in couples in a certain district, and are 
not migratory birds. The distances are so immense that 
the true conditions of this extended country are by far not 
ascertained by travels. Nordenskiéld himself does not at 
all regard the question as solved. 


About the expedition of Lieutenant Holm the following 
is reported: 
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The charts of East Greenland as far as latitude 61°, 
where his work terminated, will be notably changed, 
especially by the discovery of extensive fiords, until now 
unknown. Their shores are generally bare and vertical, or 
nearly so. In many places snow lies all summer. The sea- 
ice reaches to the bases of the cliffs, or even several miles 
into the ffords. Except at the extreme south, vegetation is 
even less abundant than in West Greenland, and is some- 
times wholly absent. One of these fiords, some thirty-eight 
miles long, reaches within ten miles of the head of the Tas- 
ermint Fiord, which opens on the western coast. Both are 
full of ice. South of the sixty-first degree of latitude, and 
even a few miles northward from it, nothing could be seen 
of the inland ice characteristic of West Greenland. In 


that vicinity, from a mountain peak three thousand feet in | 


height on Iluilek Island, the explorers were able to see that 
the interior of the country for a great distance was com- 
posed of grand mountains, often rising over seven thousand 
feet above the sea. 

In the fiords explored in 1883, there were found no 
remains of buildings erected by the Norsemen, except those 
in Lindenow Fierd. A great number of Eskimo ruins 
were noted in the different fiords. Sixty of these uncivil- 
ized natives were met going to trade with the people of 
West Greenland. They were much less like the typical 
Eskimo than those of the western coast. The men are 
almost always tall and slender, with long beards, and at a 
distance resemble Europeans. Some of them were even 
handsome, and the women were much prettier than those of 
West Greenland. In summer, they lead a nomadic life, 
going from one fishing or hunting-place to another. In 
winter, several families unite to build huts covered with 
turf and stones, like those of West Greenland. 
this season hunting seal and bears. 

When the natives of Holm’s party arrived at about lati- 
tude 61° they refused to continue farther, fearing that 
the umiaks might be frozen in, as the ice began to knit 
together every night. On the most northern point attained, 
a hut was erected and a depot made for the use of the expe- 
dition during the coming summer. Provisions and several 
boats were left here, and Holm returned with his party to 
Nanortalik. Here winter quarters were prepared, and a 
magnetic and meteorological observatory established. 


They spend 


The modern exploring of West Greenland was the sub- 
ject of a lecture, recently delivered before the Royal Danish 
Geographical Society by Professor Fr. Johnstrup. He first 
mentioned the early mineralogical researches made during 
the years of 1806-13 by Mr. Giesecke, a German—origi- 
nally an actor and author, in Vienna, later professor in min- 
eralogy, in Dublin—and, later, by Captain Graah, who, 
before his explorings on the eastern coast, visited the west- 
ern coast during 1823-24 ; and, finally, by Dr. Rink, who, 
in 1857, published a splendid book on Greenland, based 
upon his studies during a sojourn in North Greenland, 
1848-51. Professor Johnstrup next described the later 
systematical investigations commenced, in 1876, according 
to his proposition of 1875, and carried on by means of a 
yearly appropriation of ten thousand crowns voted by the 
Danish parliament. Professor Julius Thomsen’s discovery 
of kryolith brought, every year, an amount of hundred 
thousand crowns into the Danish treasury. The lecturer 
did not believe in ever finding verdant and populated tracts 
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in the interior of Greenland, although there certainly 
were mountains not covered by snow. The Danish 
territory extended from latitude 59%° to 734°, two thirds 
of which were now geographically explored by Messrs, 
Steenstrup, Jensen, Holm, and Hammer, and the charts 
and maps were deposited in the royal maritime archive, 
Geographical researches were undertaken by Licuten- 
at Godthaab and Holstensborg, in 1878- 
79, and by Lieutenant Holm in the southern part of Juliane- 
haab, in 1880-81. In 1876, Mr. Steenstrup investigated the 
sodalit-syenit, at Julianehaab, with its numerous unique min- 
erals. During a sojourn of two years and a half in North 
Greenland, he studied exhaustively the coal formations 
between Godthaab and Upernavik, and brought home all 
the fossil plants later described by Heer. He increased the 
known number of plants from three hundred and sixteen to 
six hundred and thirteen species. Finally, he demonstrated 
that the pure Greenland iron was not meteoric, as supposed 
by Nordenskiéld, but telluric. As to ice formation, Lieu- 
tenant Holm found valleys in the southern part of Juliane- 
haab filled with ice, but no continuousinland ice. Steenstrup 
and Hammer measured, in North Greenland, the movements 
of the inland glaciers, not only during the summer, but 
also, for the first time, during the winter. A]l these researches 
are of a lasting scientific importance. 


ant Jensen 


Professor Heer, who last fall died at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, spent the last years of his life in the publication of a 
great work on Flora fossilis arctica. In this he recon- 
structed the luxuriant, half-tropical forests which existed in 
the tertiary period in Northern Asia, Novaja Semlja, Spitz- 
bergen, and Greenland. Already in 1840, Professor Japetus 
Steenstrup brought home to Copenhagen a collection of 
specimens from the Surturbrand formation, at Iceland, 
which gave evidence of the rich character of the former 
vegetation, even comprising the Liriodendron, or tulip-tree, 
which does not grow in a country with lower summer heat 
than fifteen degrees Celsius. Several collections from Green- 
land testified of a similar warm climate. It was, however, 
to Professor Heer’s great astonishment that he, in some 
fossil plants, brought, in 1850, by Dr. Rink from Kome, or 
Cook, in North Greenland, found evidence of a particular 
chalk formation. Another, and younger, chalk formation 
is the one containing Atane flora, found by Nordenskidld. 
Finally, we have the still younger and still more interesting 
chalk formation found by Mr. K. 8. V. Steenstrup, and 
forming an intermediate period between the two other chalk 
periods and the tertiary epoch. The collections from Green- 
land, sent to Professor Heer by Professor Johnstrup, occu- 
pied to such an extent his attention that he, during his last 
years, resigned his professorship and other official positions 
in Ziirich, in order to study and describe Flora Fossilis 
Groenlandica, 


Rev. N. E. Balle, a prominent clergyman, who has 
eleven years’ experience in mission work in Greenland, lect- 
ured lately in Copenhagen about the ten thousand Eski- 
mos scattered in small settlements along a coast extending 
over a distance like that between Copenhagen and Rome. 
The great majority of the Greenlanders live in the Danish 
missions, while about fifteen hundred stay with the Mora- 
vian Brethren. The latter have, however, eleven clergy- 
men, while the Danes have only four, because they, to a 
large extent, employ natives as preachers and teachers. 
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NOTES AND NEWSs. 


Mr. AKERMAN, the Swedish minister at Madrid, is trans- 
ferred to Vienna. 

Norway has at present fifteen hundred and sixty-five 
kilometers of railroad. 


Arcupisnor BERGENHEM, of Finland, died February 
19th, at Abo, eighty-five years of age. 


Mr. JOHAN SVENDSEN’s musical composition, Zoruhayda, 
is at present a great success in Madrid. 


Tun Nation for March 6, 1884, has an interesting article 
on the scientific results of the Vega expedition. 


Proressor MAstTeRTON, of Upsala, has, in 18838, given 
free medical treatment to fifty thousand persons. 


Mrs. EpGren’s drama ‘‘ Eifean” (“The Elf”) is at 
present a success on Stora Teatren, in Stockholm. 


LEADING actors of the Royal Theatre, in Stockholm, in- 
tend to visit Copenhagen during the month of June. 


Tur able director of the Royal Danish Meteorological 
Institute, Captain Hoffmeyer, died lately in Copenhagen. 


Arrer long pending negotiations, a commercial treatise 
between Denmark and Spain is now at the point of being 
signed. 

Vicror Huco’s not very royalistic drama, ‘ Le roi 
samuse,” is one of the popular plays of the season, at 
Nyw Teatren, Stockholm. 


Tue ingenious director of the great Motala Works, O. D. 
Carlsund, died in Stockholm, February 18th. For some 
years he was a member of the Swedish Parliament. 


Miss Hiipur Lrxa, who recently died in Stockholm, 
was, since 1848, a teacher of Swedish gymnastics, accord- 
ing to the renowned system instituted by her father, Pro- 
fessor Ling. 


Tue raising of sugar beets in Denmark, proves now to 
be an undisputed success. In late years many factories are 
established, chiefly by the monopolizing company of the 
Amalgamated Danish Sugar-factories. 


In Sweden, one of the standing parliamentary commit- 
tees, lagutskottet, recommends to declare women to be of 
age, when twenty-one years old, instead of the present law 
which requires an age of twenty-five years. 


In some parts of Northern Sweden, it is considered a 
crime to dance Saturday night, while every Sunday night 
may be spent in dancing. The sabbath commences at six 
o'clock, Pp. M., Saturday, and ends at six o’clock, Pp. ™., 
Sunday. 


Tue Committee on Ways and Means, in the Swedish 
Riksdag, favors the propositions of the government and 
of Mr. C. T. Weern, to decrease the duty respectively on 
coffee and tea, but does not approve a similar proposition 
of Mr. Mankell as to sugar. 


Mr. Oscar Dickson, of Gothenburg, the Mecenas of 
Nordenskidld’s and other scientific enterprises, has, to the 
astonishment of his friends, offered the Norwegian Minister 
Selmer to pay the cost of his trial, Mr. Selmer, however, 
declined to accept the offer. 
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THE protestant association founded in Stockholm, in 
1881, by the author Karl von Bergen, seems to flourish. 
Mr. von Bergen is a disciple of the Swedish philosopher 
Bostrém, and represents in Sweden the same liberal and 
rationalistic ideas as Channing and Parker represented in 
the United States. 


THE present movement among the Swedish workingmen 
seems to be divided between the adherents of the ‘‘ whiskey- 
king,” L. O. Smith, who is fighting the present monopolies 
in the sale of whiskey, brdncin, and promoting all forms of 
coéperation, and the temperance people, the Good Templars, 
headed by Mr. Anton Nystrom. 


THE several governments and parliaments of the Scandi- 
navian countries are very careful in preserving the privi- 
leges as to importation into England of cattle raised in 
these countries, and continually increase and strengthen all 


“measures tending to preserve the reputation of the Scandi- 


navian cattle for being free from disease. 


Mr. Quaape, who for years has been Danish ambassador 
in Berlin, will be succeeded by Mr. Frants Bille, Danish 
minister in Stockholm, and once occupying the same 
position in Washington. Mr. Hegermann Lindencrone, 
late minister in Washington, will go from Rome to Stock- 
holm, and will, in Italy, be sueceeded by Count Knuth, the 
present secretary at the Danish legation in Paris. 


In Denmark, the parties are greatly occupied with prep- 
arations for the coming elections of representatives to the 
Lower House (the Fulkething), and it seems that the govern- 
ment will lose some of its few adherents. The ‘‘ Left” 
has nominated a young Radical, Mr. Herman Bing, a teller 
in the Lundmandsbank, to succeed the former speaker, 
Judge Krabbe, in his parliamentary district. 


31sHoP Fou, of Aarhus, is appointed Bishop of Sealand 
and Primate of the Danish Church. Rev. J. Clausen, 
D.D., a son of the famous Prof. H. N. Clausen, has be- 
come Bishop of Aarhus. Rev. Skat Rérdam is looked upon 
as the successor of the retired Bishop Engelstoft, of Funen; 
and, finally, Prof. Henrik Scharling, D.D., is spoken of 
as the future Bishop of Ribe, instead of the present Bishop 
Balslev. 

Proressor PETER Henprickson, of Beloit College, 
Wisconsin, writes about Bjérnson and Ibsen, in the great 
new weekly, Chicago Current. This well-written article 
is, to a great extent, a review of the Danish Dr. Georg 
Brandes’s essays on these poets; but Mr. Hendrickson is 
evidently only acquainted with the Swedish translation of 
Mr. Brandes’s book; while the Nation only mentions the 
German edition of the same work. 

Price EvcGen, the gifted son of King Oscar, of 
Sweden-Norway, who recently was admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Upsala, was proposed an honorary member of 
“« Sidermanlands och Nerikes Nation,” one of the provincial 
societies into which the Swedish students are organized. 
But the society proved to be so illoyal as not to elect him. 
He has, later, become an honorary member of ‘‘ Stockholms 
Nation,” but only after an animated and unpleasant debate. 


From 1876-82, the population of Norway increased with 
one hundred and four thousand, There were one hundred 
and ninety thousand more births than deaths, but ninety- 
four thousand individuals emigrated during that period. 











Up to 1880, the average increase was twenty-three thou- 
sand ; but in that year it only reached nine thousand, while 
it is calculated that it, in 1881, will amount to nothing, and 
that the year of 1882 will show a decrease of four thousand, 
It is the first time since 1814 that the population of Norway 
has been decreasing. This is caused by the increasing emi- 
gration, almost entirely to the United States, amounting, in 
1880, to twenty-two thousand, in 1881, to twenty-six thou- 
sand, and, in 1882, to twenty-eight thousand. 


Mr. BsOrN BJARNARSON has commenced the publication 
of an Icelandic illustrated monthly called Hetmdallur. 
Each number will contain: a portrait of some prominent 
man, with a short biography; stories and poems of the best 
native and foreign authors; and a good woodcut. It will, 
furthermore, frequently publish articles of general interest, 
fragments of Iceland’s history, foreign news, ete. Among 
its many contributors, we mention Dr. G. Brynjulfsson, at 
the University of Copenhagen, and Messrs. E. Jénsson, 
Hannes Hafstein, Bertel E. O. Thorleifsson, etc. The first 
number contains a portrait and biography of the poet 
Holger Drachmann, some specimens of his works, trans- 
lated into Icelandic, a selection from Turgeneff’s ‘‘ Senilia,” 
etc. Heimdallur is published in Copenhagen; three crowns 
a year. 


In a royal resolution, dated March 11, 1883, 
King Oscar of Sweden-Norway declares: ‘What my 
predecessors maintained, in 1827 and 1845, I repeat 
most sincerely: No sentence passed by the ‘ High 
court of the Realm’ can be considered an abiding 
interpretation of the constitution, and can create 
no precedent. My duties as King of the Union 
imperatively demand that I shall maintain that 
position which can only secure the union between 
the kingdoms. Yet, under present circumstances, 
I consider it best to further the’weal of the coun- 
try by permitting State Minister Selmer to retire. 
Therefore, I resolve: State Minister Selmer retires 
from his office, with assurance of my warm recog- 
nition.” 


PERIODICALS AND Books RECEIVED. 


Ny Svensk Tipskrirt. Januari, 1884. Segersvdrdet, af 

Viktor Rydberg; Svensk filosofi, af Axel Nybleus; 
Literaturbref fran Finland, af Arvid Hultin; August 
Strindberg’s Dikter, Carl Snoilsky’s Dikter, anm. af 
Reinhold Geijer. 
Svensk TrpskriFT. Februari, 1884. Segersvdrdet, 
V., af Viktor Rydberg; Nordiska forfattares arbeten 
om och pa afrikanska sprak, af Esaias Tegnér; Riks- 
rattsatalet i Norge, af H. L. Rydin; Niccolo Machia- 
velli: Mandragola, Ofvers, anm. af Edvar Lidforss ; 
Julliteratur, anm. af Lsn. 


REMARKS ON LiprAry ConsTRUCTION, by William F. 
Poole. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & Co. 
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VAR STYRELSE OCH VARA LANDTDAGAR, af Edw. Bergh, 
pp. 1-480. Helsingfors: G. W. Edlund. 


NATIONALEKONOMISKA FORENINGENS 


Stockholm, 1883. 


FORHANDLINGAR, 


Tue Bay Strate Montrurty. March, 1884: Hon. J. G. 
Abbott, by Col. J. H. George (with steel engraving); 
Esoteric Buddhism, by L. H. Buckingham; Col, 
Fletcher Webster, by Chas. Cowley ; Early Harvard, 
by Rev. J. L. Seward ; The Defense of New York, 
1776, by Gen. H. B. Carrington ; Lowell (with map 
and illustrations), Boston: John N. McClintock & Co, 


GLACIALPH XE NOMENERNE 0G CyprrNA-LERET I DANMARK, 
af F. Johnstrup. Kjébenhavn, 1882. 


Norpen som Repubwik, af Frederik Bajer. 

DEN SVENSKA EXPEDITIONEN TILL GRONLAND, af A. E. 
Nordenskiédld. Stockholm, 1883. 

OM BRODERNA ZENOS 
Stockholm, 1883. 


rEsoR, af A. E. Nordenskidld, 

OVERSIGT OVER DE GEOGNOSTISKE FORHOLD 1 DANMARK, 
af F. Johnstrup. Kjébenhavn, 1882. 

Le Vice L&GALIsé ET LA MORALE, par Emile de Laveleye. 
Bruxelles, 1883. 

Serence. Vol. III, No. 55-60, inclusive. 
Mass. 

THE 


Cambridge, 


Nation. Vol. XXXYVIII, 
New York City. 


Vol. VII, No. 185-90, inclusive. 


No. 974-78, inclusive. 

Tuk AMERICAN. Phil- 
adelphia. 

WEEKLY MaGazineE. Vol. VII, No. 44-48, inclusive. 
Chicago. 

Norpisk Revy. Nos. 8 and 9 R. 
sell, Upsala, Sweden. 


Almquist & J. Wik- 


BERGENS TIDENDE. Bergen, Norway. 

Times OF FREDERICK I. The Surgeon's Stories, Vol. IV. 
By Z. Topelius. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & Co. 

Strate Historica 

Vol. IX. 


REPORT AND COLLECTIONS OF THE 
SocrETY OF WISCONSIN, 1880-81-82. 


Tue Drau. February, 1884. 
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AGENTS WANTED ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES. 
APPLY FOR TERMS, AND GIVE REFERENCES. 


{2 CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. ADDRESS 


ED. SCANDINAVIA, 


26 N. CLARK St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y, 


Being the Great Central Line, affords to travelers, by reason of its unrivaled geographical position, the shortest and best 
route between the East, Northeast and Southeast, and the West, Northwest and Southwest. 


It is literally and strictly true, that its connections are all of the principal lines of road between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 


By its main line and branches it reaches Chicago, Joliet, Peoria, Ottawa, La Salle, Geneseo, Moline and Rock Island, 
in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, Washington, Keokuk, Knoxville, Oscaloosa, Fairfield, Des Moines, West Liberty, 
Iowa City, Atlantic, Avoca, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Center and Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, Cameron 


and Kansas Om, in Missouri, and Leavenworth and Atchison, in Kansas, and the hundreds of cities, villages and towns 
intermediate. he 


“Great Rock Island Route,” 


As it is familiarly called, offers to travelers all the advantages and comforts incident to a smooth track, safe bridges, 
Union Depots at all connecting points, Fast Express Trains, composed of COMMODIOUS, WELL VENTILATED, 
WELL HEATED, FINELY UPHOLSTERED and ELEGANT DAY COACHES; a line of the MOST MAG- 
NIFICENT RECLINING CHAIR CARS ever built; PULLMAN’S latest designed and handsomest PALACE 
SLEEPING CARS, and DINING CARS that are acknowledged by press and people to be the FINEST RUN 
UPON ANY ROAD IN THE COUNTRY, and in which superior meals are served to travelers at the low rate of 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 

THREE TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and the MISSOURI RIVER. 

TWO TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL, via the famous 


ALBERT LEA ROUTE. 


; A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kankakee, has recently been opened, between Newport News, Richmond, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and La a. and Council Bluffs, St. Paul, Minneapolis and intermediate points. 
All Through Passengers carried on Fast Express Trains. 


_ For more detailed information, see Maps and Folders, which may be obtained, as well as Tickets, at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada, or of 


R. R. CABLE, 


Pres’t & Gen’l Manager, 


E. ST. JOHN, 


Gen’l Ticket & Pass’r Ag’t. 


CHICAGO. 
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Wisconsin Central Line, 
THE UNITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 
RUNNING 
3S TRAINS! 

EACH WAY DAILY 
BETWEEN 
Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, 
Oshkosh, Neenah, 
cian and Menasha. 
PARLOR CARS, 


Via Milwaukee and without change of cars from Chicago. 





NEW AND ELEGANT SLEEPERS 


From ¢ ‘hicago to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chicago, via 
C., M. & St. P. R’y, at 9.00 p.m. There is also attached to the same 
train a Superb Siee per from Milwaukee to Stevens Point, leaving 
Milwaukee at midnight. 

N. B.—This sleeper will be ready for passengers every night in 
the week, at 9.00 p.m., at Reed St. Union Depot, Milwaukee. 


- TRAINS! 


EACH WAY DAILY 


BETWEEN 





MILWAUKEE AND EAU CLAIRE. 


This is the Only Line running a train through by daylight and 
without change of cars to 


BAT CLAIRE. 


A DAILY TRAIN 
TO LAKE SUPERIOR. 





NO CHANGE OF CARS . 


FROM MILWAUKEE TO STEVENS POINT, CHIPPEWA 
FALLS, EAU CLAIRE OR ASHLAND, LAKE SUPERIOR. 


These superior facilities make this the BEST ROUTE for 


Grand Rapids, Wausau, Merrill, and all points in Northern, 
‘ Central, and Western Wisconsin. 





¥F. N. FINNEY, JAS. BARKER, 


Gen’! Manager. 
Milwaukee. 


D. M. BOYNTON, Gen’l Ag't, 55 Clark St., 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 


IS UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED AS 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Price list and latest catalogue sent free on application. 
Call on, or address, 


Chicago. 





So. NELSow, 


149 WABASH AVE. 


J- 


Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Pau 


RAILWAY 


Owns and operates over 4,600 Miles of first-class road 


IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, IOWA, AND DAKOTA, 


and its Main Lines, Branches, and Connections, reach al] 
the great Business Centers of the 


NORIMWEST FAR WEST 


Pullman iesiieiiis and the Finest 
Dining Cars in the World 


are run on the Main Lines of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 


and every attention is paid to passengers by courteous 
employés of the company. 
S. S. MERRILL, Gen’ M’g’r. J.T. CLARK, Gen'l Sup't. 
A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’l Pass’r Ag't. 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Ass’t Gen'l Pass’r Ag't. 


seinaetiadiiiaduineaandl WIS. 


250,000 Acres selected Railway and 

State Lands in lowa and Minnesota. 
a Free Partic ul irs, 

Frederiksen & Co., 26 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
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DEN ENESTE DIREKTE LINIE 


MELLEM 


SEANDINAVIEN COG AMERIZA. 


Billetter fra Kristiania, Kristianssand, Stavanger, Bergen, 
ristianssund, Throndbjem, Malmié, He NORE, Gite- 
ena og Kjibenhavn 
Fra Stockholm sGicweNesecben 
Til alle ovennievnte Pladser. 


For nermere Underretning behag at henvende Eder til 


G. C. MARIAGER, | ALFRED MORTENSEN, 
Gen’! Pass’r Ag’t and Manager, | General Agent, 
21 & 24 State Street, | 126 East Kinzie Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


| 
| —" Postanvisninger og Verler udstedes paa alle skandinaviske 
Pladser til den laveste Kurs. 
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